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Che Shawnee Crail 


WAYNE GARD 


VERLOOKED by many historians of the Longhorn era, 
the Shawnee Trail was the first of the three great cattle 
trails from Texas to Kansas. From 1850 until the Chis- 

holm Trail was opened in 1867, it was the chief route by which 
Texas drovers took their cattle north, and it continued to carry 
some of the plodding herds, in diminishing numbers, for at 
least six more years. True, it never moved as many cattle as the 
later Chisholm ‘Trail or the still later Western Trail. Yet, in 
its heyday, it was the biggest outlet that Texas had for its surplus 
Longhorns. 

Trailing cattle to markets had been practiced since early times. 
In America it was done in both the Spanish and the English 
colonies. Under Spanish and Mexican rule, Texans had walked 
some cattle into Louisiana, and they took more of them east in 
the early years of the Republic. Trailing to the north began in 
the early 1840's. The routes of the earliest herds are not known; 
but, by 1850, when the volume of the northward drives began 
to attract public notice, the dusty Shawnee Trail was the route 
most commonly used. By that time, the gold rush was leading 
some Texas cowmen to trail herds to California, yet most of them 
sought northern markets. 

Cattle drives from Texas to Missouri and other northern states 
became larger in 1849 and 1850, especially in the latter year. 
“Several droves of cattle have passed through this place en route 
to Missouri,” reported the Dallas Herald in June, 1850. ‘They 
are brought mostly from the upper Brazos and are carried to 
Missouri to be sold for beef or to furnish teams for California 
emigrants.’”? 


1Quoted in the Texas State Gazette, July 6, 1850. 
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The movement to northern markets, which mounted steadily 
during the 1850's, generally followed a route that Indians, trad- 
ers, and immigrants already had well marked. Indians had used 
it for decades. They had ridden over it hunting buffalo and 
in raiding the early white settlements in Central Texas to steal 
horses and to capture prisoners for ransom. Many pioneer set- 
tlers, coming down through the Territory in Conestoga wagons, 
had entered ‘Texas by this trail. They called it the Texas Road. 
In the early spring of 1845, more than a thousand wagons were 
said to have crossed the Red River into Texas in six weeks. 

This route, which some drovers came to call the Shawnee 
Trail, led from the ranges of southern and southwestern ‘Texas 
past Austin, Waco, and Dallas. On to the north, it kept to the 
high prairies, skirting the post oak cross timbers. The herds 
swam the Red River at Rock Bluff crossing, near Preston, in 
Grayson County. This crossing was popular because a natural 
rock formation served as a chute into the water and because a 
gentle slope on the opposite side made it easy for the cattle 
to come out. 

Texas drovers who used this route in the 1850's called it the 
cattle trail, the Kansas trail, or merely the trail. Just when or 
why some began calling it the Shawnee Trail is uncertain. That 
name appeared in print at least as early as 1874 and presumably 
was used before that. The name could have been suggested by 
an Indian village, called Shawneetown, on the Texas bank of 
the Red River just below the trail crossing, or by the Shawnee 
Hills, which the route skirted on their eastern side before cross- 
ing the Canadian River. 

In Dallas, where herds of bawling Longhorns raised clouds of 
dust in the streets, settlers knew that section of the trail from 
their town to the Red River as the Preston Road. This road 
and the road into Dallas from the south had been surveyed in 
1840 in the days of the Republic. In the fall of 1839, under an 
act the Congress of Texas had passed a year earlier, Albert Sidney 
Johnston, secretary of war, had sent north a company of soldiers 
under the command of Colonel William G. Cooke. The pur- 
pose was to lay out a military road from the Brazos to the Red 
River and to set up small forts to protect the settlers against 
Indian raids. 
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Colonel Cooke joined the troops at Little River and went on 
to the Waco village. There he waited for the quartermaster to 
catch up, bringing supplies that included beeves on the hoof 
and several wagons with provisions. Five of Cooke’s men, care- 
lessly leaving their muskets when they went to fetch water, were 
killed by Indians. Soon afterward, in a cold norther, the cattle 
broke loose and ran away. This left the party with nothing to 
live on except sugar and coffee and whatever game they could 
kill. When the game ran out, they had to cook the meat of dogs, 
mules, and horses. 

On the Red River, Colonel Cooke had his men build a stock- 
ade called Fort Johnson, midway between Holland Coffee's trad- 
ing station and Basin Springs. He also opened a supply post that 
became known as Fort Preston. It took its name from that of 
Captain William G. Preston, who was in charge of a company of 
men there in 1840. Later the village that grew up about the fort 
was Called Preston Bend or Preston.’ 

Because of its Rock Bluff crossing, Preston was the most con- 
venient place to take herds across the Red River. In the late 
1830’s James Tyson, of North Carolina birth, had begun operat- 
ing a ferry at this point. Although his first ferry was little more 
than a log raft, it served to get wagons across the stream. Later 
the ferry was owned by two partners, Jim Shannon and Bud 
Randolph. About 1853, to cash in on the California gold rush, 
Benjamin Franklin Colbert, a Chickasaw born in Mississippi, 
started a similar ferry service a short distance downstream near 
Shawneetown. This ferry was used by the stagecoaches of the 
Butterfield Trail and by some of the cattle drovers. 

After crossing the Red River, the Shawnee Trail entered the 
Choctaw country and veered a bit to the northeast. Some of the 
herds were pointed past Fort Washita, which had been set up 
in 1842 to protect the Chickasaws against wild, hostile Indians 
of the plains. Other herds followed a more direct line a dozen 
miles to the east. The splits came together before reaching 
Boggy Depot about fifty miles above the Red River. This set- 
tlement on Clear Boggy Creek had received its name from the 
~ 2Report of Colonel William G. Cooke to B. T. Archer, secretary of war, Novem- 


ber 4, 1840, in Journals of the House of Representatives of the Republic of Texas, 
Fifth Congress, First Session, 1840-1841 (Austin, 1841), 325-327. 
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fact that rations had been issued there to Chickasaw immigrants 
in the late 1830's. A stagecoach traveler in the fall of 1858 
described the village as having several painted houses and a few 
stores. 

Farther on, the trail crossed the Canadian River just below 
the joining of the North and South forks. After leading through 
the Creek country, it crossed the Arkansas just above the mouth 
of the Grand or Neosho River and just below the mouth of the 
Verdigris. From there it continued north along the west bank 
of the Grand. 

Along the Grand River, a few miles above its mouth, the 
route passed the blockhouse and palisades of historic Fort Gibson, 
one of the oldest and best known of the frontier military out- 
posts. Established in 1824, Fort Gibson had been influential in 
pacifying many of the Indian tribes. Sam Houston had lived on 
its outskirts from 1829 to 1832. Washington Irving in 1832 had 
noted its neatly whitewashed buildings. Among the officers sta- 
tioned there in the next few years was Lieutenant Jefferson 
Davis. Steamboats came up as far as Fort Gibson when the water 
was high, but at other times the post was served by keelboats 
and wagon trains. 

Through the Cherokee country the Shawnee Trail followed 
the west bank of the Grand River until it was within fifteen 
miles of the Kansas line. Then it crossed to the east bank and 
entered the southeastern corner of Kansas. A little farther north 
the trail turned northeast through Missouri to the Missouri 
River, which it followed toward St. Louis. 

The route from Fort Gibson to St. Louis had been used by 
explorers, Indian traders, and missionaries as early as 1802, when 
the powerful Osages still dominated the eastern part of the 
Territory. Then it was called the Osage Trace. Later it was used 
by some of the Santa Fe traders. 

The Shawnee Trail was an unusually wide road. It needed to 
be to accommodate its heavy and varied traffic. Besides the long 
lines of settlers’ wagons, there were military supply caravans 
and companies of freighters. Many of the freighters carried buf- 
falo robes or other pelts on their return north. Along with the 
northbound cattle were occasional herds of mustang ponies and 
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Mexican mules. When deep ruts made parts of the road im- 
passable, teamsters and drovers went to one side or the other, 
thus widening the trail. 

By 1854 the Shawnee Trail was recognized as an important 
cattle route. In early June of that year the exploring and sur- 
veying expedition of Captain Randolph B. Marcy, heading south- 
ward, passed an estimated ten thousand Longhorns trudging 
in the opposite direction between Fort Washita and Boggy Depot. 
The cattle were on their way to Missouri and Illinois. This 
rapid increase in the trailing of Longhorns from Texas to Mis- 
souri drew comment from the Texas State Gazette two months 
later. Fifty thousand head, it reported in its issue of August 5, 
had crossed the Red River at Preston that season. Most of them 
were from the valleys of the Colorado and the Brazos. 

By this time many drovers, instead of turning toward St. Louis, 
continued north through the eastern edge of Kansas. Inde- 
pendence, Westport, and Kansas City were becoming the chief 
Missouri markets for Texas cattle. The outfitting of freighters 
and immigrants in those towns strengthened the demand for 
all kinds of livestock. There was also a steady sale of steers to 
beef packers, army quartermasters, Indian agents, and midwest- 
ern feeders. At first, Independence and Westport handled most 
of the Texas cattle. After 1855 Westport and Kansas City took 
the larger shares, with Kansas City in the lead. 

In both Kansas and Missouri trouble had begun to overtake 
some of the drovers. In June, 1853, three thousand Texas cattle 
were trailed through Vernon County in western Missouri and 
on into the edge of Bates County. There indignant citizens, who 
feared that the Longhorns would give Texas fever to the Mis- 
souri cattle, turned back the herds and forced the drovers to 
retrace their route. 

Although the Longhorns were immune to the fever carried 
by the ticks on their hides, the mortality rate among northern 
herds was high. Those cattle not killed by the fever were left 
in such poor condition that months of additional feeding were 
needed to fatten them for the market. Naturally, stockmen in 
the areas struck by the fever began to clamor against allowing 
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Texas cattle to be driven through their counties.* Despite this 
objection, considerable trailing went on until the outbreak of 
war. In Central Texas Captain Shapley P. Ross bought five 
hundred steers at thirteen dollars each from his McLennan 
County neighbors in 1854. He trailed them to Missouri and sold 
them at twenty-seven dollars a head. 

Some herds traveled farther. One herd of six hundred Long- 
horns, which had left Texas in April, 1854, arrived in Chicago 
in the early fall. A newspaper in the “Windy City” described 
them as ‘‘fine looking cattle, remarkable for their sleek appear- 
ance and long horns. The prices at which they sold, however, 
would argue no superiority to those raised upon our own prai- 
ries.” Several other herds were trailed to Illinois that year. In 
some instances, the cattle were fattened on the prairies there 
and marketed in Chicago the following spring.* 

St. Louis received its first Longhorns in the summer of 1854. 
The backwoods bovines were viewed a bit critically there and 
brought only fifteen to thirty dollars a head. On October 27, 
twenty-six steers from Texas were sold at fifteen dollars each. 
Commented one St. Louis newspaper: 


They were driven nearly or quite five hundred miles, and it may 
be a matter of astonishment how they could be sold for so small a 
price. The thing is explained when we say that they subsisted all the 
way on grass and kept in tolerable order. They never ate an ear of 
corn in their lives. An attempt was made to feed them corn and 
provender in the stockyards, but they ran away from it. Texas cattle 
are about the nearest to wild animals of any now driven to market. 
We have seen some buffaloes that were more civilized.® 


St. Louis continued to get some cattle sent up the Shawnee 
Trail from Texas and the Indian ‘Territory but did not value 
them highly. One of the stockyard’s men remarked that they 
were “not fit for people to eat. They will do to bait traps to catch 
wolves.”* Those not slaughtered locally were sent to Illinois for 
fattening or shipped by boat to New Orleans. 


3James Cox, Historical and Biographical Record of the Cattle Industry (St. Louis, 
1895), 71-85; T. R. Havins, “Texas Fever,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
LII, 147-162. 

4Daily Democratic Press (Chicago), October 11, 1854. 

5St. Louis Intelligencer, October 30, 1845. 

8Missouri Republican (St. Louis), July 20, 1857. 
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New York, which had received a few Illinois-fed Cherokee 
Longhorns in 1853, saw its first ones from Texas a year later. 
Two young cowmen from the Midwest, ‘Tom Ponting and Wash- 
ington Malone, had ridden horseback to Texas and gathered 
about seven hundred head. Trailing from Fannin County by 
way of Fort Gibson in 1853, they wintered the Longhorns in 
Illinois. From them they picked 150 fat beeves to take on east 
the next summer. The cattle went on foot to Muncie, Indiana, 
then by rail to New York. At Allerton’s Washington Drove 
Yards, at Fourth Avenue and Forty-fourth Street, they brought 
up to eighty dollars a head. 

The New York Tribune noted that, while it cost only two 
dollars a head to trail these cattle from Texas to Illinois, it 
required seventeen dollars a head to get them to Indiana on 
foot and to New York by rail. This newspaper reported that the 
Longhorns generally were five to seven years old, 


long-legged, with long taper horns and something of a wild look. It 
is said that the meat is fine-grained and close, somewhat like venison, 
and apt to be a little tough when cooked in the ordinary way, and 
therefore not as good to eat fresh as that of cattle of a more domestic 
character. This will be changed by purchasing them young and 
feeding them two years as well as this drove has been fed for one 


Since New Yorkers did not care much for the Longhorns, 
few were shipped there before the war. Newspaper notices in- 
dicate that about 750 head reached the metropolis in 1855, 
probably 1,000 to 2,000 a year from 1856 through 1859, and only 
gg in 1860. Most of the Texas cattle had been fed in Illinois 
and forwarded by rail, but a few were trailed all the way from 
Texas to New York. 

The long journey, whatever the means, did not enhance the 
Longhorns in the eyes of Manhattan buyers. These cattle “were 
barely able to cast a shadow,” observed the New York Times. 
“According to the opinion of the sellers, they would not weigh 
anything were it not for their horns, which were useful also 
in preventing them from crawling through fences.’’* Later the 

7New York Tribune, July 4, 1854; Tom Candy Ponting, Life of Tom Candy 


Ponting (Decatur, Illinois, 1904), 20-41. 
8New York Times, August 19, 1858. 
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same newspaper reported that among the arriving cattle were 
‘140 from Texas, said to have been grazed in Illinois, but it 
must have been by the roadside as they came along. Their ap- 
pearance indicated that they had tasted little even of prairie 
grass.” 

In 1855 the Texas drovers were plagued by a new and strong- 
er wave of opposition from stockmen in Missouri. The an- 
tagonism arose from an epidemic of Texas fever that ravaged 
local stock in the western and central parts of the state, killing 
many fine animals. All of the counties struck were ones through 
which herds of Longhorns had been trailed. Angry farmers 
formed vigilance committees, stopped some of the herds, and 
threatened to kill any Texas cattle that entered their counties. 

In several county seats, stockmen held indignation meetings 
and called on the state legislature for action. The lawmakers 
responded promptly with a measure intended to keep diseased 
animals from being brought into or through the state. It be- 
came a law on December 15, 1855. This act banned cowmen 
of other states from driving into or through Missouri any dis- 
eased cattle, particularly those afflicted with Texas fever. The 
penalty was a fine of twenty dollars for each offending animal. 
Enforcement was left to local justices of the peace.® Since Mis- 
souri was almost free from the tick fever in 1856 and 1857, 
the new law did not have much chance to be tested in those 
seasons. It might not have had much effect anyway, since the 
Longhorns were not diseased but merely carried the ticks that 
infected other cattle. 

Despite the sporadic threats of Midwest stockmen and the 
growing trouble over slavery, cattle drives from Texas continued, 
most of them over the Shawnee Trail. In 1856 at least one herd 
was taken to Chicago. The following year Texans walked two 
herds to Quincy, Illinois. 

Most of the Texas herds headed north in 1857 still had Mis- 
souri as their destination. In Kansas City, then the largest live- 
stock market on the western frontier, as many as fifteen thou- 
sand head of stock were sold in a single week. Some of the 


*Revised Statutes of the State of Missouri (3 vols.; Jefferson City, 1930), II, 
1004-1005. 
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cattle were shipped to Chicago and other cities to the east. Others, 
along with horses and mules, were trailed to California and 
other sections of the West. The Western Journal of Commerce 
estimated that about 52,000 stock cattle were sold in Kansas 
City in 1857 and 48,000 in 1858, along with smaller numbers 
of horses. This stock came from Texas, the Cherokee Nation, 
Arkansas, and Missouri. Two-thirds of it was estimated to have 
come from ‘Texas.’° 

Among the drives of 1857 was one of twelve hundred mossy- 
backed steers which P. R. Mitchell and three other cowmen 
gathered in South Texas and headed for Chicago. After the 
beeves were contracted to Chicago butchers, Al Fields stayed 
to herd them on the prairie until, a small bunch at a time, 
they were driven into the slaughter pens and killed with his 
cap-and-ball pistol." 

In 1858 many Texas herds ran into serious trouble in Mis- 
souri. Western and central parts of the state were struck by a 
new epidemic of Texas fever. More devastating than that of 
1855, it left thousands of local cattle dead and many farmers 
in financial straits. The law that had been enacted three years 
earlier to cope with the situation failed to work. The means 
provided for enforcement were weak. ‘Too, the Texas cattle which 
brought in the disease appeared to be—and were—in excellent 
health and thus were not subject to the penalties of the law. So 
the embattled farmers handled the situation directly. They gave 
notice that they would turn back Texas cattle, forcibly if neces- 
sary, and did so on several occasions. At the Grand River bridge 
five miles west of Clinton, in June, 1859, a committee stopped 
and turned back three herds of Longhorns, totaling about two 
thousand head. “No one,” said the Clinton Journal, ‘‘can for a 
moment blame the citizens of Missouri for adopting summary 
measures to protect their stock from the fearful ravages of Span- 
ish fever.’ 

The mounting alarm of Missouri stockmen over Texas fever 

10C. C. Spalding, Annuals of the City of Kansas (Kansas City, 1858), 78; 
Western Journal of Commerce (Kansas City), January 9 and June 20, 1859. 

11J. Frank Dobie, “Up the Trail to Wyoming,” Western Horseman (March, 


1951), 8. 
12Missouri Statesman (Columbia), June 24, 1859. 
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led many of the drovers from the Southwest to go through the 
western edge of Kansas to Kansas City or beyond. Beginning in 
1859, when a rail line was completed across northern Missouri, 
they could trail to St. Joseph and ship from there to Chicago. 

Yet, even in Kansas, drovers from Texas were heading into 
trouble. In 1858, farmers in eastern Kansas, like those across 
the line in Missouri, lost thousands of cattle from Texas fever. 
In February of the following year they obtained a protective law 
from the Kansas territorial legislature. In addition to having 
provisions like those of the Missouri act of 1855, this measure 
barred all Texas, Arkansas, and Indian stock from entering four 
specified counties between June 1 and November 1.'* As some 
Texas cowmen flouted this law, Kansans formed rifle companies 
and threatened direct action. They tried to impose the 1859 
ban on April 1, instead of the June 1 date stated in the law. 
Kansas farmers shot some of the Longhorns and barely avoided 
bloody encounters with the Texans, who were well armed with 
six-shooters. 

The Sedalia route continued in some use, especially since 
Texas fever was less prevalent in Missouri in 1859 and 1860. 
Even in 1858 a few herds had gone through safely. In that year 
Oliver Loving from northwestern Palo Pinto County, Texas, 
joined with a neighbor, John Durkee, for a drive to Illinois. 
After crossing the Red River at Preston, they followed the Shaw- 
nee Trail past Fort Gibson, Baxter Springs, and Sedalia. They 
crossed the Mississippi at Quincy and sold their stock at good 
prices. 

Those cowmen willing to take chances continued to trail their 
herds northward in 1859. In May of that year the Dallas Herald 
reported: “Yesterday a drove of two thousand beef cattle passed 
through Dallas en route for the North, to feed our abolition 
neighbors. We hope that southern diet may agree with them.” 
Three weeks later, on June 8, the same paper noted: “The great 
exodus of cattle northward for this season seems to have ceased; 
but droves of horses and sheep frequently enliven our town with 
clouds of dust and the musical cries of their Mexican herdsmen.” 

The trailing of Texas Longhorns to Kansas and Missouri was 


13General Laws of the Territory of Kansas, 1859, 621-622. 
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slowed down in 1860, not only by troubles resulting from cattle 
fever but also by the rumble of approaching war. Several herds, 
however, were pointed north that spring. From Hill County, 
Captain F. M. Harris left with a herd of fine work oxen, bound 
—through Dallas—for Leavenworth, Kansas Territory. From Hays 
County, Jesse Day started out with a large herd of beeves. On 
April 22, in swimming his cattle across the swollen Brazos River 
at Waco, Day was drowned. After his burial at Belton, two of 
his sons, William and Monroe (Doc), went on with the herd. 
They headed the steers toward Kansas City but were blocked by 
a force of armed settlers. Finally they trailed the cattle to St. 
Louis, where they sold at good prices. 

Trailing conditions that had been discouraging in 1860 became 
almost prohibitory the following spring. In March, 1861, Mis- 
souri strengthened its ban against Longhorns that might bring 
in Texas fever. A new law authorized each county court to set 
up a board of cattle inspectors. The three members of the board 
were empowered to inspect all incoming Texas, Mexican, and 
Indian stock. They could turn back any stock afflicted with 
fever or suspected of carrying it. If the owners refused, the cattle 
were subject to being driven out or killed. 

The outbreak of the war, while it delayed the testing of this 
Missouri law, imposed effective bans on other grounds and by 
other means. On April 19 President Abraham Lincoln ordered 
a blockade of the coasts of the seceding states, and on August 
16 he forbade any trade with the South. Kansas already had en- 
acted its own trade ban on May 1. Although there was some 
sporadic, illicit trade between Texas and Kansas, as well as 
stealing of Indian and Texas cattle by Kansans, the northern 
markets for Longhorns were virtually cut off during the war. 

The war period, which brought some drives from Texas east- 
ward to feed Confederate troops, saw the neglect of most of 
the Texas herds and the scattering of the cattle. At the close of 
the war few cowmen were able to get their herds under control 
again in time to make drives in 1865. But in the spring of 1866 
many were ready to resume, on a larger scale, the trailing of 
Longhorns to markets outside the state. Scores of outfits were 


14Laws of Missouri, 1860-1861, 25-28. 
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hastening to convert range steers into ready cash. A Belton 
citizen stated that at least 200,000 Longhorns were trailed out 
of Texas that year. Another estimate was that 260,000 were 
headed north. 

Most of the Texas drovers of 1866 pointed their herds north, 
some with better luck than others. Monroe Choate and B. A. 
Borroum, who trailed from Karnes County to Iowa, had so much 
trouble that Choate declared he would not go again. Like others 
who headed for Iowa, however, they got through without hav- 
ing their Longhorns turned back. Choate and Borroum had 
crossed the Red River at Colbert’s ferry near Preston and had 
taken their herd up the Shawnee Trail past Boggy Depot. After 
crossing the Arkansas River at Fort Gibson, they went around 
west of the Kansas settlements and thus avoided a showdown 
over ‘Texas fever. Although in February, 1866, Kansas had re- 
pealed its trail-cattle ban of a year earlier, one enacted in 1861 
was still in effect. 

A similar route was chosen for the herd of two Iowa cattle- 
men, George C. Duffield of Keosauqua and Harvey Ray of Bur- 
lington. These two, in partnership, went to Texas early in 1866, 
traveling by New Orleans and Galveston. On March go, in the 
Colorado River country west of Austin, they contracted for a 
thousand beeves at twelve dollars a head. Ray then departed 
for home, leaving Duffield to get together an outfit, road-brand 
the cattle, and trail them north. 

Duffield started his drive from Salt Creek on the evening of 
April 29. In the first eight days, the herd stampeded three 
times, causing delays in getting the steers together again. Down- 
pours of rain and later stampedes also slowed down the drive. 
Camp kettles and other pieces of equipment were lost while 
being pulled across the Brazos River on a raft. Later, while 
trying to cross the Red River, one of the men was drowned. 

Duffield, who kept a diary, reported that Boggy Depot was 
well named. “We hauled cattle out of the mud with oxen all 
day,” he wrote. Near Fort Gibson a few beeves were stolen by 
Indian raiders and several mired hopelessly while trying to cross 
the Arkansas River. At a point near Baxter Springs in south- 
eastern Kansas, Duffield turned the herd westward and later 
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headed north on the west side of the trouble spots. Crossing 
the southeast corner of Nebraska and then trailing eastward 
through southern Iowa, he reached Ottumwa on the last day 
of October with only a few hundred cattle left. Of these, one 
hundred were shipped by rail to the Ray farm in Burlington, 
and the others were sent to Chicago."® 

Some Texas drovers tried to run the Kansas and Missouri 
blockades but without much success. Colonel John J. Myers of 
Lockhart endured many outrages before he could sell his cattle. 
R. D. Hunter, a Missouri stockman of Scottish birth, ran into 
trouble in his own state. After buying a northbound herd of 
four hundred Texas Longhorns in the Indian Territory at twenty- 
five dollars a head, he trailed them on toward Sedalia. A railhead 
for two years, beginning in 1861, Sedalia still was an important 
cattle market. Soon after Hunter entered Barton County, Mis- 
souri, he and other drovers were met by a frontier sheriff in 
a coonskin cap. The sheriff seized about ten thousand Longhorns 
on the trail and arrested the owners and foremen. 

After consulting with the other arrested men, Hunter asked 
the sheriff to go with him to Lamar, the county seat, about 
twenty miles away. There, he said, he hoped to find friends 
who would put up his bail. As soon as Hunter and the sheriff 
were out of sight, the Texas drovers, as agreed upon, headed 
the herds back toward the Indian Territory about twenty miles 
distant. Meanwhile, in Lamar, Hunter bought the sheriff a few 
drinks and easily escaped. 

After resting their herds a few days, Hunter and the other 
drovers took their cattle west for about 150 miles. Then they 
turned north into Kansas and later northeast, crossing the Kaw 
River at St. Marys. As they approached Atchison, some German 
settlers began hounding them, but a large landowner, Joel Hyatt, 
allowed their herds haven and rest on his range. After crossing 
the Missouri River at St. Joseph, the cowmen trailed on to 
Bartlett Station on the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad. 
There most of the ‘Texans shipped their cattle by rail to Chicago. 


15George C. Duffield, “Driving Cattle from Texas to Iowa, 1866,” Annals of 
Iowa, XIV, 242-262. 
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Hunter sent his steers to Joliet for finishing and thus obtained 
a better price.'® 

Some drovers sold their Longhorns on the sly at Baxter Springs, 
Fort Scott, or other frontier towns. Others flanked these set- 
tlements by heading west, as Hunter and those with him had 
done. Usually they trailed along the southern border of Kansas 
until they reached a point near the Arkansas River. Then they 
headed north to the Santa Fe Trail at or near Lost Spring. Over 
this route they traveled back east through Diamond Spring and 
Council Grove and northeast to the Kaw River, crossing at St. 
Marys. From there, some went on northeast to Elwood and 
ferried their herds across the Missouri at St. Joseph. Others 
trailed from St. Marys north through Seneca and on into Ne- 
braska, crossing into Iowa at Brownsville or Nebraska City. 

Many drovers, realizing that the Sedalia route was closed, 
turned east from Baxter Springs. Eugene B. Millet of Seguin, 
with other cowmen, avoided the barred districts by heading 
eastward along the Arkansas line. By the time he reached the 
Mississippi River his steers were too scrawny to sell. So he trailed 
them on to east central Illinois, where he fattened them during 
the fall and early winter. 

Most of those who turned east headed for railway shipping 
points east of Sedalia. They had to trail across rocky, hilly 
country and often through heavy timber. Their cattle developed 
sore feet and lost flesh. When finally sold in St. Louis or Chicago, 
they brought poor prices. Some cowmen trailed their herds all 
the way to St. Louis. Others walked them to the Illinois corn 
country and fed them until they could be sold to advantage. 
Despite the embargo, St. Louis and Quincy received thousands 
of Longhorns. Many were trailed or shipped from those points 
to central or northern Illinois for feeding. 

Not all the Kansans and Missourians who stopped Longhorn 
herds were as concerned over Texas fever as they claimed to ‘be. 
Some were thieves who welcomed a chance to take cattle under 
the guise of law enforcement. ‘““When, by outraging and robbing 
and, if needs be, by murdering the unfortunate drover, they 
became possessed of his stock,’ observed one partisan of the 


16Joseph G. McCoy, Historic Sketches of the Cattle Trade in the West and 
Southwest (Kansas City, 1874), 30-35. 
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Texans, “all fear of disease subsided.”*? Other opponents of the 
drovers were ruffians who were at loose ends after release from 
military duty and were out for devilry. 

Some of this group were encountered by James M. Daugherty, 
a youth of sixteen years, who had come north with a herd. Born 
in Missouri and taken to Texas as a baby, Daugherty had grown 
up in Denton County and had learned the cattle business early. 
In the spring of 1866, he began trailing cattle for himself. He 
bought about five hundred steers from James Adams, a stock- 
man for whom he had been working, and, with the help of five 
cow hands, took the herd across the Red River and followed the 
Shawnee Trail past Fort Gibson and on toward Baxter Springs. 
He intended to trail his steers to Sedalia and ship them by rail 
to St. Louis. 

Riding ahead to Baxter Springs, Daugherty began to hear 
alarming reports. He was told that a drover from the Indian 
Territory had been killed by an outlaw band that stampeded 
his herd. This danger led Daugherty to stop his herd in the 
Neutral Strip, at the northern edge of the Indian Territory. 
While the cattle rested, he rode north alone to Fort Scott, where 
he contracted to sell his steers to Ben Keys. Then he returned 
to his herd and began trailing north along the Kansas-Missouri 
border, warning his men to keep a sharp lookout for trouble. 

There was need for alertness. About twenty miles south of Fort 
Scott, a band of fifteen to twenty Jayhawkers swept down upon 
the Daugherty herd. The attack was made in the late afternoon. 
The ruffians were dressed in hunting shirts, homespun panta- 
loons, cowhide shoes, and coonskin caps. They yelled at the 
cattle and ordered Daugherty not to let them go an inch farther. 
When John Dobbins, one of the trail drivers who was with 
Daugherty in the lead, started to draw his six-shooter, the Jay- 
hawkers shot him dead in his saddle. Meanwhile, the Longhorns, 
frightened by the firing, rushed off in a wild stampede. 

Covering young Daugherty with their guns, the mobsters dis- 
armed him and took him to Cow Creek, where they tied him to 
a tree with his own picket rope and whipped him with hickory 
switches. Leaving him tied to the tree, they discussed his fate. 


17Joseph G. McCoy, “Historic and Biographic Sketch,” Kansas Magazine (Decem- 
ber, 1909)» 45-55- 
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Without looking for evidence, they concluded that he was driving 
diseased, or at least disease-carrying, cattle. Then they began 
arguing over what they should do to him. Some called for hang- 
ing. Others wanted to whip him to death. Finally one of the 
Kansans, impressed with the victim’s youth, took his part and 
persuaded the others to let him go. 

Freed by his captors, Daugherty hastened back to his herd 
but found that about 150 head had been lost. The Texans 
buried John Dobbins, cutting down a small tree to make mark- 
ers for his lonely grave. Then they trailed their herd back to the 
Neutral Strip to plan a new strategy. 

After a brief rest, Daugherty again rode to Fort Scott and 
told Ben Keys what had happened. Keys sent a guide whose 
knowledge of the country enabled the Texans, by night drives 
through thinly settled areas, to get their remaining steers to 
Fort Scott. Selling them there at thirty-five dollars a head, the 
young drover came out with a profit in spite of having lost 
nearly a third of his beeves in the stampede.** 

Another Texas drover, W. H. Farmer, had a herd of six thou- 
sand right behind that of Jim Daugherty. Farmer had trailed 
from South Texas through Austin, Waco, Dallas, and Sherman. 
Swimming his cattle across the swollen Red River at Colbert's 
ferry and pointing north through the Indian country, he reached 
the trouble area just after the mobbing of the Daugherty outfit. 
But Farmer, who had lived in Missouri and had friends there, 
obtained conditional permission to enter that state with his 
cattle.” 

Some ‘Texas drovers that year were even less fortunate than 
Daugherty and Farmer. More than a few were attacked and 
beaten by Kansas settlers, and several were killed. The cattle 
were stampeded and headed back into the Indian Territory. 
Some cowmen who persisted in trailing into Kansas had their 
herds shot down by volunteer border guards. Several small Texas 
herds were wiped out to the last animal, reported a writer in the 


18McCoy, Historic Sketches of the Cattle Trade, 24-28; Cox, Historical Record 
of Cattle Industry, 352-353; Prose and Poetry of the Live Stock Industry of the 
United States (Denver, ca. 1905) , 282-285; J. Marvin Hunter (comp. and ed.) , The 
Trail Drivers of Texas (Nashville, 1925) , 698-699. 
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Prairie Farmer of August 25. If other drovers persisted in pushing 
into Kansas, he warned, their cattle would meet a like fate. The 
Kansas homesteaders, he said, viewed a warm-weather drover 
as no better than a horse thief. 

Of the 200,000 to 260,000 Longhorns that crossed the Red 
River in 1866, a large number were delayed in reaching the in- 
tended markets. Because of the trouble ahead, some Texas drovers 
held their herds in the Cherokee Strip or on unsettled land in 
southwestern Missouri until November 1. After that date, they 
could trail them into Kansas without violating any law. Early 
in July of that year a Kansas newspaperman estimated that be- 
tween 80,000 and 100,000 cattle were being grazed in the 
Cherokee Strip alone.” 

Three months later farmers in western Missouri still com- 
plained of the Longhorns. In Vernon County the Nevada Times 
said: 

At present there are about ten or twelve thousand head of Texas 
cattle en route across this county, for different points on the Pacific 
Railroad, to be shipped to St. Louis or Chicago. They are generally 
large cattle and in fine order, having been herded for the past 
summer in the southern part of this county and the neutral lands, 
moving up this way, destined for the same markets. It remains 
to be seen whether or not driving Texas and Indian stock through 
our country at this season of the year will generate or communicate 
Spanish fever to our native cattle. The general impression among 
the citizens seems to be that they ought not to be permitted to 
come into or pass through our county, as we have laws to prevent it.* 


Although many herds of Texas cattle got through to St. Louis 
or Quincy, delay because of the quarantines kept others from 
being sold that year. Some drovers stayed on the Cherokee Strip 
until spring, even though prairie fires had destroyed much of 
the grass. Others wintered their steers in southern Kansas, south- 
western Missouri, or central Illinois. Those who could sell their 
stock at all were lucky. Blizzards and poor grass had left many 
of the steers so scrawny that neither butchers nor Illinois feeders 


would buy them. 
The early months of 1867 brought new legal barricades against 


20Leavenworth Daily Conservative, August 11, 1866. 
21Quoted in the Independent Press, November 15, 1866. 
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the Southwestern drovers. In the first half of that year, six states 
enacted laws barring or restricting the trailing of Texas or In- 
dian cattle across their borders. Colorado, Nebraska, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Illinois, and Kentucky all seemed determined to keep out 
the disease-bearing Longhorns.*? The Illinois law carried a fine 
of one thousand dollars for any person who brought ‘Texas or 
Cherokee cattle into the state. Missouri strengthened the hands 
of the county boards of cattle inspectors. The boards were au- 
thorized to inspect, impound, and condemn cattle driven in and 
to order the condemned stock to be removed or killed. 

The new Kansas law repealed parts of the 1861 law but barred 
from most of Kansas any Texas or Indian cattle between March 
1 and December 1. As winter trailing was not practical, the ban 
might as well have been for the whole year. The geographical 
loophole, however, was worth examining. A southwestern area, 
roughly about a quarter of the state, was left open to the drovers. 
A further provision allowed the cowmen, under certain con- 
ditions, to take their herds on from this free region a little 
farther north and east to shipping points on the Union Pacific 
Railroad then building westward. Once loaded in railway cars, 
the Longhorns had to be shipped to some point outside the state. 

This situation led an enterprising young Illinois cattle dealer, 
Joseph G. McCoy, to set up a new market for Texas cattle at the 
Kansas village of Abilene on the Union Pacific Railroad. Most 
Texas drovers could reach Abilene most easily by following a 
new, direct route, which came to be called the Chisholm Trail. 
This more westerly trail not only was shorter and less trouble- 
some but left the cowmen free from the taxes which some of 
the Indian tribes had begun to impose on herds using the 
Shawnee Trail. Leading through Fort Worth, it gave that town 
a spurt and enabled it to nose out Dallas as a place where trail 
outfits could buy equipment and provisions. 

Yet the old route continued in use, in diminishing degree, 
through 1873. It carried only a small fraction of the herds that 
went up the Chisholm Trail, but these were enough to make 


22Laws of Missouri, 24th Assembly, ist Session, 1867, 128-130; Laws of Kansas, 
1867, 7th Session, 263-267; Nebraska Laws, 1867, 74; General Laws and Private 
Acts of the Territory of Colorado, 1866-1867, 76-87; Kentucky Acts, Adjourned 
Session of 1867, 1, 53-54; Public Laws of Illinois, 1867, 169. 
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Baxter Springs and Coffeyville important shipping points for 
a time. An arm of the old route, called the West Shawnee Trail, 
led up the Arkansas River. Some drovers who followed it cut 
off north to Junction City. More went on to Wichita, where 
they reached the Chisholm Trail and turned north to Abilene 
or Ellsworth. 

In the spring of 1873 the Missouri, Kansas, and ‘Texas Railroad, 
pushing south along the Shawnee Trail, reached Denison, Texas. 
There the Daily News had glowing prospects for the town as a 
cattle shipping point. “The driving to Kansas is about at an end,” 
it predicted. Denison did ship many cattle that season. Yet most 
of the experienced drovers stuck to the hoof-marked trails, which 
offered cheaper transportation. Some went past Denison and up 
the old Shawnee Trail to Baxter Springs or Coffeyville, part of 
the time within view of the new railroad. But nine-tenths of 
them took their herds up the Chisholm Trail. 

By that time, grass again was reaching across the path that un- 
counted Longhorns had beaten to make the Shawnee Trail. This 
historic route was giving way not to the Iron Horse but to the 
westward push of nesters who did not want Texas cattle to 
trample their crops and infect their own stock. 
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General Kanald Slidell Mackenzie 
Indian Fighting Cavalryman 


EDWARD S. WALLACE 


day Times carried an account of the Yale Junior Prom- 

enade with the names of all the young women who had 
attended that festivity. On other pages were discussions of the 
prospects of the Harvard and Cornell crews for the coming row- 
ing season and lists of the candidates reporting for practice. The 
balance of the paper bore foreign and domestic news of no 
startling importance. Tucked away in the back pages, a brief 
notice in the obituary column read: 


€ N the morning of January 20, 1889, the New York Sun- 


[Died] Mackenzie—At New Brighton, Staten Island, on the 1igth 
January. Brig.-Gen. Ranald Slidell Mackenzie, United States Army, in 
the 48th year of his age. 

This was all the attention given to the death of a man whom 
U. S. Grant had once called “the most promising young officer 
in the Army,” an officer who during the Civil War had received 
seven brevets' for gallantry in action and six severe wounds and 
who, before his twenty-fifth birthday, had risen to the rank of 
major general of volunteers and commanded one of General 
Philip Sheridan’s cavalry corps. Later, Mackenzie, with the possi- 
ble exception of General George Crook, became the most success- 
ful of Indian fighters on the western frontier, winning every en- 
gagement he was in by his offensive tactics and surprise attacks. 
After George Custer’s tragic defeat at the Little Big Horn River 
in 1876, Mackenzie was sent against the victorious Cheyenne 
and in one fight gave that formidable tribe a thorough thrashing 
which soon led to its surrender. His career was one of the most 
brilliant in the United States Army, but his death was eclipsed 
by the girls at the Yale Prom and the candidates for the Harvard 
crew. The times were out of joint—not the man. 

It is difficult to write about a man whose relatives were 


1A brevet was a sort of figurative but not literal promotion which often caused 
confusion. It was abolished before World War I. 
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equally, and possibly more, prominent than he was. Ranald 
Mackenzie was such a man. His father was Commodore Alex- 
ander Slidell Mackenzie, a naval officer of considerable distinc- 
tion in his day and an author whose excellent but now forgotten 
book, A Year in Spain, strongly influenced the writings about 
Spain of his intimate friend Washington Irving.? The commodore 
was the center of a national controversy after he hanged Mid- 
shipman Philip Spencer from the yardarm of the brig Somers 
in December, 1842, off the coast of Africa. Although Spencer 
was the son of the secretary of war, John Spencer of New York, 
Mackenzie executed him for mutiny without a trial. The com- 
modore faced a court-martial for this seemingly highhanded act 
on charges preferred by the secretary of the navy but was ac- 
quitted by the court.* It was a front-page affair of the day. 

Commodore Mackenzie’s real name was Slidell, but he had 
taken his wife’s family name of Mackenzie. His brother was John 
Slidell, the Confederate commissioner to France, who, with James 
Mason, the commissioner to Great Britain, was taken off the 
British steamer Trent in 1861 by a zealous United States naval 
officer. This incident was the famous Mason and Slidell case 
which nearly involved the United States in a war with Great 
Britain. His sister, Jane Slidell, married Matthew C. Perry, the 
naval officer who opened Japan to the western world in 1853, 
and a daughter of this union married August Belmont of New 
York.t The commodore’s son, Alexander Slidell Mackenzie, Jr., 
younger by two years than Ranald, also deserves mention. A 
lieutenant-commander in the navy, Alexander was killed in 1867 
while leading a charge against the savages on the island of 
Formosa.° 

Ranald Slidell Mackenzie, the commodore’s eldest child, was 
born in New York City on July 27, 1840, and, a few weeks later, 
his parents moved to a farm on the Hudson River between ‘Tar- 
rytown and Sing Sing. His father, returning from the Mexican 
War in the spring of 1848, with broken health, died from a 


2Van Wyck Brooks, The World of Washington Irving (New York, 1944), 320-321. 

3Proceedings of the Naval Court-Martial in the Case of Alexander Slidell Mac- 
kenzie ... (New York, 1844). 

4Dictionary of American Biography (20 vols.; New York, 1933), XIV, 486. 

5Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography (7 vols.; New York, 1900), IV, 
1$2-133. 
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heart attack within a short time. His mother sold the farm soon 
afterwards and moved the family to Morristown, New Jersey." 

Young Ranald suffered a sunstroke when he was three years 
old and was never very robust thereafter until he started to 
college. Years later, however, this sunstroke was believed to be 
a contributing factor to his complete mental breakdown. As a 
boy in Morristown he made a local reputation for courage and 
character. In the autumn of 1855, at the age of fifteen, he entered 
Williams College and remained there until the end of his junior 
year, when he received an appointment to the United States 
Military Academy at West Point.* He was a member of Kappa 
Alpha fraternity at Williams.‘ 

Washington Gladden, his classmate at Williams, wrote of him 
years later: 


I think he could not have been more than sixteen when he entered 
college and wore roundabouts—a kind of Eton jacket. Very quiet, 
modest to shyness, and with a little lisp, Ranald was a good fellow; 
we all loved him and were both sorry and proud when the appoint- 
ment [to the Military Academy] came to him ... but we did not ... 
forecast his future; he had not at that time given any indications of 
the kind of character he was to develop.° 


The classbook of the class of 1857, which was published for the 
twenty-fifth reunion in 1884, had this comment about Mackenzie 
by the class secretary: 


He received the degree of A.B. from Williams in 1863, restoring him 
to the Class Roll, and in 1873 he received the degree of A.M. The 
Secretary had a cordial, classmately letter from him just after the 
death of his mother, who was living with him at Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. Shortly after we were grieved to learn that the wounds and 
exposures of all these years, with the added sorrow of his mother’s 
death, had unsettled his mind, so that his friends have taken him for 
medical treatment to the Bloomingdale Asylum in New York. He is 
unmarried.?° 


8John H. Dorst, “Ranald Slidell Mackenzie,” Twentieth Annual Reunion Asso- 
ciation Graduates U. S. Military Academy, 1889. 

tIbid.; G. W. Cullum, Biographical Register of Officers and Graduates United 
State Military Academy (Boston, 1891), II, 842. 

8Letter from Wyllis E. Wright, librarian, Williams College, to E. S. W., dated 
June 21, 1951 (MS. in writer’s possession) . 

®Leverett Wilson Spring, A History of Williams College (Boston, 1917), 205. 

10F. B. Parsons [Class Secretary], From 1855-1859—1884 Class of Fifty-Nine, 
Williams College (Syracuse, 1884), 55-56. 
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That young Mackenzie’s interest had already turned to the 
army was shown by the program for the Junior Exhibition, Wil- 
liams College, which was held on Tuesday, June 1, 1858, in 
which he was listed for an oration on Military ‘Tactics. This 
subject was in striking contrast to the other orations which ranged 
in subjects from one in Latin and one in Greek to The Druids, 
Intellectual Homage, The Ministry of Sorrow, The Scholar's 
Hope, Kossuth, and Ignatius Loyola. With the “inevitable con- 
flict’ of the Civil War less than four years away, young Ranald 
stood out as the only realist in the group. 

In June, 1862, Ranald Mackenzie graduated from the Military 
Academy at the head of his class. His standing pleased but 
astonished his friends, since he had shown no particular aptitude 
for scholarship at Williams." He was assigned to the Corps of 
Engineers and ordered to duty in the campaign of Northern 
Virginia. On August 29, 1862, he was seriously wounded at 
Manassas. When he recovered, he was attached to an engineering 
battalion, and in the various operations of the Army of the 
Potomac in the Maryland, Rappahannock, Rapidan, and Rich- 
mond campaigns, he received four brevets for his “gallant and 
meritorious services” and rose to the lineal rank of captain.’ 
He was temporarily attached to the staff of General George 
Meade at the battle of Gettysburg, was again wounded, and for 
his gallantry received his brevet as major.‘* 

Mackenzie’s real chance to display his qualities came when 
he was appointed colonel of the 2d Connecticut Volunteers, 
Heavy Artillery (but serving as infantry), upon the recom- 
mendation of General Emory Upton to the governor of the 
state. On June 6, 1864, he took command of this regiment. 

A few days later, on June 18, he received his fourth brevet 
as a lieutenant colonel in the regular army, for gallant and 
meritorious service before Petersburg; but on the twenty-second 
he was shot in the right hand, losing two fingers, and was com- 

11Dorst, “Mackenzie,” Twentieth Reunion. 

12Cullum, Biographical Register, II, 840, 842. 

13Dorst, “Mackenzie,” Twentieth Reunion. 

14Dudley Landon Vaill, The County Regiment (Litchfield County University 
Club, 1908), 39. Upton was author of The Military Policy of the United States 


(1904) which had an influence in the army comparable to Admiral Alfred T. 
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pelled to take a short leave. He returned to duty within three 
weeks and led his regiment, which belonged to the Sixth Army 
Corps, to Washington when Confederate General Jubal Early 
threatened the capital. Later the corps was transferred to Gen- 
eral Philip Sheridan’s army in the Shenandoah Valley.** 

This Connecticut regiment had been recruited in Litchfield 
County, in the northwestern corner of that state. The regiment’s 
beloved former colonel and fellow ““Nutmegger,” Elisha S. Kel- 
logg, had been killed at Cold Harbor on June 1, 1864, and 
Mackenzie landed on the bereaved regiment like a tornado on 
an orphan asylum. Evidently it had been an easygoing outfit, 
run somewhat along the lines of a club, a not unusual practice 
in the volunteer regiments where officers and men had previously 
known each other in civilian life. Mackenzie immediately 
clamped down with the strictest discipline and became a per- 
petual punisher. The previous colonel had chastened them with 
whips, but the new one dealt in scorpions. By the time of the 
Shenandoah Valley campaign in the autumn of 1864, he was a 
greater terror to the officers and men than were Rebel grape 
and canister.*® 

Colonel Mackenzie was not popular in his new command, and 
there was a regimental tradition of a well defined purpose to dis- 
pose of him in the next battle. If he had known of the alleged 
plot, it would only have excited his contempt, for the twenty- 
four-year-old colonel feared no one.” 

All this was prior to the battle at Winchester on September 
19, 1864. In that engagement the plot disappeared in the face 
of his audacious courage. He seemed to court destruction, gal- 
loping down the front of his men, with his hat on his saber, 
through a hailstorm of Confederate lead and iron. The men 
hated him with the hate of hell but could not draw a bead on so 
brave a man. His horse was cut in two by a shell; he was wounded 
again and badly spilled but refused to go to the rear, even at 
the request of his commanding general, Philip Sheridan. General 
Emory Upton said in his report: “His [Mackenzie’s] regiment 


15Dorst, “Mackenzie,” Twentieth Reunion. 
16Vaill, County Regiment, 40-41. 
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on the right initiated nearly every movement of the division and 
behaved with great steadiness and gallantry.” Sheridan’s report 
also contained high praise for Mackenzie.** 

A month later at Cedar Creek, Mackenzie was wounded twice 
more and was forced to give up the command of the regiment. 
By December, however, he was back in action, as a brigadier 
general of volunteers in command of a cavalry division of the 
Army of the James. Later, as a major general of volunteers, he 
commanded a corps under Sheridan at Five Forks and took a 
leading part in the final actions with Robert E. Lee’s army 
which ended at Appomattox on April 9, 1865.'° 

He had received three more brevets for gallantry during this 
last campaign, making his total seven in less than three years 
of service. U. S. Grant’s exact words about young General Mac- 
kenzie were: 


I regarded Mackenzie as the most promising young officer in the 
Army. Graduating at West Point, as he did, during the second year 
of the war, he had won his way up to the command of a corps before 
its close. This he did upon his own merit and without influence.?° 


“The purpose of the cavalry in warfare,” said an English 
cavalry officer of the Napoleonic Wars, “‘is to lend tone to what 
would otherwise be simply a vulgar brawl.” The spiritual in- 
heritors of the cavalry tradition may be the Air Force, and the 
youth of the officers in that service is already legendary. During 
World War II a sign over the bar at the officers’ club of one 
of the air fields read, “Colonels under twenty-one will not be 
served alcoholic beverages.’’ But the boy cavalry generals of the 
Civil War shaded them all, for Custer and Mackenzie were 
major generals of volunteers, in command of cavalry corps, be- 
fore their twenty-fifth birthdays. 

Mackenzie at twenty-four was a spare, slim young man of 
medium height. His youth was accentuated by a clean-shaven 
face, in a day of heavily-bearded men, except for long sideburns 
to the curve of his jaws. He had an ascetic, hawk-like face and 
the air of a crusading Norman bishop, who carried a mace into 

\sIbid., 40-42, 53-57, 69, 76. 
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battle so as to kill without spilling blood. His personal resem- 
blance to Ralph Waldo Emerson was striking, if one can imagine 
that humanitarian philosopher exposed to shot and shell, blood 
and carnage, instead of the quiet optimism of Boston and Con- 
cord transcendentalism. 

After the war, Mackenzie went back to the engineer corps 
as a captain and was stationed at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
during 1866-1867.2: Then, upon the reorganization of the reg- 
ular army, he was appointed colonel of the 41st Infantry, a 
colored regiment, on March 6, 1867, and was stationed along the 
Rio Grande in Texas until 1869. He was the second youngest 
colonel in the service and had held the highest rank of any man 
in his class at the Academy and of any officer whose military 
career began in the second year of the Civil War.* 

One of Mackenzie’s junior officers in the 41st Infantry was 
Second Lieutenant John L. Bullis,** who joined the regiment the 
following September. The Indian fighting careers of these two 
men were to be closely interwoven for the next decade. 

The men of the 41st had been ignorant field hands upon en- 
listment; but Mackenzie, by discipline and constant work, made 
it one of the crack regiments of the army during the next two 
years while it was at various posts on the Texas frontier.” 

Both Bullis and Mackenzie were then transferred to the 24th 
Infantry, and nine months later Mackenzie was assigned to his 
real love, the cavalry, and became the colonel of the 4th Cavalry 
in the spring of 1870.*° This regiment had been organized in 
1855 under Secretary of War Jefferson Davis. Edwin Vose Sumner 
and John Sedgwick had been among its colonels, Joseph E. 
Johnston had been a lieutenant colonel, and George B. Mc- 
Clellan a captain. During the Civil War it had been in action 
seventy-six times.** Mackenzie remained with this splendid regi- 


21Dorst, “Mackenzie,” Twentieth Reunion. 

22Ibid.; Cullum, Biographical Register, I, 841, 843. 

23For a brief account of the career of this unusual officer, see Edward S. Wallace, 
“General John Lapham Bullis, Thunderbolt of the Texas Frontier,” Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, LIV, 452-461, and LV, 77-85. 

24Cullum, Biographical Register, U1, 841, 843; Dorst, “Mackenzie,” Twentieth 
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ment for most of his remaining career and as its leader reached 
the heights of achievement against the Indians on the Texas 
frontier and in other parts of the West. 

After the Civil War, the United States Army, from 1866 on, 
established a line of forts on the Texas frontier running ap- 
proximately north and south to protect the settlers against the 
hostile Indians who had wreaked havoc during the distractions 
of the war and had driven the line of settlements nearly back 
into San Antonio. This line followed roughly the 100th meridian 
of longitude and was about on the eastern edge of what was 
called, and so marked on the current maps, the Great American 
Desert. Nowadays, with irrigation, deep wells, and modern dry 
farming methods, this term is more or less a misnomer and has 
been forgotten; but in the 1860's it was a generally fair descrip- 
tion of the vast third of the country which stretched from the 
100th meridian to the Sierras of the West Coast. The annual 
rainfall in this huge area averaged less than the 20 inches neces- 
sary for arable land, and in these million square miles the 
buffaloes, wild game, and Indians roamed freely. 

When Texas seceded in 1861, the Federal forces had _ sur- 
rendered a similar chain of forts slightly to the east; and, while 
the Confederates sporadically held some of these posts, they were, 
on the whole, allowed to disintegrate. The consequence was a 
fury of Indian attacks and excesses and an absolute reign of terror 
along the Texas frontier which did not completely end until 
about 1881. It was during this turbulent postwar period that 
Colonel Mackenzie made his mark as an Indian fighter. The 
larger part of his activities were based at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, 
and Forts Concho (San Angelo) and Clark (Brackettville) , 
Texas. 

The officers and men of the postwar regular army were an 
extraordinary lot. Most of the men and all the officers over the 
rank of second lieutenant were veterans of the Civil War. Many 
of them had returned to civilian life after Appomattox but had 
found that too dull for their restless souls and had re-enlisted 
for action and excitement. Some former officers came back as 
enlisted men. On paydays, at least 10 per cent of an organization 
landed in the guardhouse, and the rougher the post the larger 
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the percentage. At Fort Clark, where service was considered 
equivalent to “honorable mention,” it was not unusual to have 
a quarter of the enlisted men in jail on charges ranging from 
drunkenness to attempted murder. Desertion was common as 
well, and often a deserter would re-enlist in another outfit under 
an assumed name, for there were no fingerprintings, literacy 
tests, or other modern methods of identification or classification. 
On the frontier, housekeeping and upkeep of the post took up 
most of the time, and there was little drill. As action in the 
field was considered the only sound method of learning to soldier, 
the officers rarely studied their profession and spent their spare 
time at cards, drink, and hunting. But these same officers and 
men were splendid in the field, and action was the sure antidote 
to the pitfalls of garrison life.*" 

The Comanches, Kiowas, Mescalero Apaches, Kickapoos, and 
Lipans actually controlled western Texas and eastern New Mex- 
ico and wandered freely back and forth from southern Colorado 
to many miles south of the Rio Grande. The Comanches had 
hidden retreats in the Staked Plains, south of the Canadian River, 
and the Kickapoos, Apaches, and Lipans hid over the border 
in Mexico. From these bases, they constantly prowled about the 
frontier settlements, stealing livestock and attacking any set- 
tlers they met, if the odds were in their favor. The United States 
troops, scattered along the chain of outposts in small detach- 
ments, were at first futile against these fast-moving marauders 
who would receive reinforcements if followed into their strong- 
holds. 

Colonel Mackenzie, who had assumed command of the 4th 
Cavalry in the spring of 1870, decided that the only feasible way 
to stop these murderous raids would be for a large column of 
troops to invade the Indian strongholds and destroy them. Ac- 
cordingly, he headed an expedition against the Comanches which 
left Fort Richardson (near Jacksboro, Texas) in August, 1871, 
and prepared for field duty at Camp Cooper until October, when 
the colonel led a force of six hundred men into the Staked 
Plains. The Comanches drew first blood by driving off seventy 
horses in a night attack. Later, Mackenzie’s column attacked 
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them at Blanco Canyon (near Floydada in the Panhandle) , but 
Chief Quanah Parker, the Comanches’ famous half-breed leader, 
led his followers safely out of the canyon, and a sudden norther 
ended the chase. Mackenzie, however, had gained valuable ex- 
perience and a knowledge of the topography of this country 
which subsequently were of great value. During this campaign 
the colonel was shot in the leg by an Indian arrow, which made 
his fifth wound in the service.** 

The following year, in 1872, the indefatigable colonel went 
after the Comanches again. First, in March, he led a force from 
Fort Concho (San Angelo) to establish a camp on the Fresh 
Water Fork of the Brazos River. From there he pursued a band 
of thieving Indians as far as Alamogordo, New Mexico, but was 
unable to catch these marauders because of their dispersal upon 
his approach to that place. 

This expedition also yielded valuable topographical informa- 
tion. He found the grass better along the thieves’ cattle trail 
than that on the old Pecos trail. From Fort Bascom (New Mex- 
ico) he returned to his camp on the Fresh Water Fork, explor- 
ing, on the way, Palo Duro Canyon, near the present site of 
Amarillo, where he later attacked the Southern Cheyennes in 
force in 1874. His route became known as the Mackenzie Trail 
and was extended eastward along the Double Mountain Fork of 
the Brazos to Fort Griffin (near Albany, Texas) , as is shown on 
Pressler and Laragerman’s Map of Texas (1879) .*° 

Later the same year, on September 29, Mackenzie made a 
successful surprise attack on the Kwahadi Comanches’ village 
of 262 lodges on McClellan’s Creek, a tributary of the North 
Fork of the Red River, in what is now Oklahoma. He killed 
twenty warriors, captured 130 Indians, mostly women and chil- 
dren, and the tribe’s herd of some three thousand horses, with a 
loss of but one man killed and three wounded.*® A young Texas 
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boy who had been captured and adopted by the Comanches was 
present at this fight and reported later that the soldiers massacred 
squaws, babies, and old women.*! That night, however, the 
Comanches won a partial revenge, for they successfully stam- 
peded the captured herd and regained their own horses plus 
others belonging to the troopers. After that painful lesson, Mac- 
kenzie always shot all horses captured from the Indians.** He 
was commended for this action in War Department general 
orders.** 

In the meantime, while Mackenzie was attacking the Coman- 
ches to the north and west, the Kickapoos, Mescalero Apaches, 
and Lipans were lacerating the southern Texas frontier with 
constant raids from their hideouts in Mexico. These Indians 
kept on friendly terms with the Mexicans, and after a bloody 
raid into Texas would recross the Rio Grande to their homes 
where they were protected by international law from reprisals 
by the United States Army. The situation was intolerable by 
1873; it was estimated that the Indians had caused damages 
amounting to almost fifty million dollars by their cattle stealing 
and burnings, to say nothing of the many murders and kidnap- 
pings which went with the raids.* 

The situation became so bad that Secretary of War William 
Worth Belknap and General Philip Sheridan, commander of 
the Department of Texas, came to Fort Clark, in April, 1873, 
for a conference with Colonel Mackenzie who had just led the 
4th Cavalry there from Fort Richardson. 

At this meeting Sheridan told Mackenzie to enter Mexican 
territory and destroy a nest of raiding Kickapoos, Lipans, and 
Apaches at Remolina, in the state of Coahuila, some sixty miles 
south of the border. When Mackenzie asked for written orders 
to protect himself for this gross breach of Mexican sovereignty, 
Sheridan shouted: 
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Damn the orders! Damn the authority! You are to go ahead on your 
own plan of action, and your authority and backing shall be General 
Grant [then President] and myself. With us behind you in whatever 
you do to clean up this situation, you can rest assured of the fullest 
support. You must assume the risk. We will assume the final respon- 


sibility should any result.** 


It was a difficult and dangerous situation for the colonel and 
one which he confided to only two other officers before riding 
out in force to carry out Sheridan’s oral order. If he had failed, 
the full responsibility would probably have to be his. 

On the afternoon of May 17, 1873, Mackenzie crossed the Rio 
Grande near where Las Moras Creek flowed into that river. With 
him rode Lieutenant John L. Bullis and his Seminole scouts; 
behind them stretched six troops of the 4th Cavalry. All that 
night they rode at a trot or gallop toward the southwest, dropping 
their pack train during the night to hasten their progress.** 

It was broad daylight when the village of Remolina was 
sighted; Mackenzie led his tired men in a hell-for-leather charge 
into its midst, taking the Indians completely by surprise. When 
the dust, powder smoke, and furor finally settled, nineteen braves 
were counted as dead, and the Lipan chief, Costilietos, forty 
women and children, and about sixty-five ponies were captured. 
The American losses were one killed and two wounded." 

The retreat was a nightmare. The hostile countryside had 
been aroused and closed in behind the slow-moving column 
which headed for the border about noon. The men reeled in 
their saddles from hunger and exhaustion. The Rio Grande 
was reached the next morning, and the troopers splashed through 
the shallows to safety after riding 160 miles in thirty-two hours 
without rest or food. There were repercussions and loud protests 
from the Mexican government, but Sheridan kept his word and 
Mackenzie suffered no disciplinary action. The Indian attacks 
from that quarter abated noticeably thereafter; Mackenzie, or 
his officers, crossed the river several times subsequently until 
the border menace completely ceased.** 
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In 1874, many of the Comanches, Kiowas, and Cheyennes who 
were living on their reservations in the Indian Territory became 
restless and joined their Indian brethren in the Staked Plains. 
Several converging columns were sent out to punish them, and 
Mackenzie commanded the troops sent from Texas. His com- 
mand had a skirmish with a war party of several hundred 
Southern Cheyennes during the night and morning of September 
26-27. At dawn on the twenty-eighth, after a night march of 
forty miles, he attacked their main camp in a branch of Palo 
Duro Canyon near Amarillo. The casualties were light on both 
sides, for the Indians were able to retreat up the canyon, but 
Mackenzie captured a herd of about 2,000 horses. After pick:ne 
out a few for use, he destroyed the rest, for he remembered the 
lesson of McClellan’s Creek. The bones of these horses whitened 
the canyon for many years afterwards. This was a mortal blow to 
the Cheyennes and soon forced their capitulation and return 
to the reservation.* 

On November 3, 1874, Mackenzie and eight troops of his 
regiment had another encounter with a wandering band of In- 
dians at Las Lagunas Quatro, Texas, and killed two and captured 
nineteen.*° 

Mackenzie’s surprise attacks on the Indians were always suc- 
cessful. There seems to be a myth that this kind of thing was 
an Indian specialty, but time and again Mackenzie attacked at 
dawn and routed his enemy. Like all armed forces, Indians 
attacked were not so formidable as Indians attacking; and, as 
a race, they seemed to lack the necessary discipline and organiza- 
tion to guard their camps from a swift striking foe. Mackenzie 
had soon learned this and always used these tactics to his 
advantage. 

In 1875, the colonel moved with his regiment to Fort Sill 
Carter, On the Border, 449-460; Record of Engagements, 39; The Centennial of 
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in Indian Territory. The errant Indians had returned to their 
reservations, but now a new problem arose. White horse thieves 
were making such inroads on the Indian herds that it looked 
as if there would be a protest movement of the tribes off the 
reservation. A loss of one hundred ponies a night was not un- 
common, and the daring thieves even stole the officers’ horses, 
picketed near their quarters, in broad daylight. Mackenzie took 
drastic measures against these bold miscreants and, by constant 
patrolling and “shoot at sight” orders, so completely stamped out 
this evil within a year that it was said to be safe to leave a horse 
unguarded anywhere within a hundred miles of Fort Sill.** In 
June, the last Quehada Comanches surrendered to Colonel Mac- 
kenzie at the fort.** 

After Custer’s debacle and destruction at the Little Big Horn 
River in Wyoming in June, 1876, Mackenzie was sent north in 
July with six troops of the 4th Cavalry to check on the Indians 
supposedly living on the Red Cloud and Spotted Tail agencies 
in the Black Hills of Dakota Territory. These Indians were 
suspected of having taken part in the Custer Massacre. By Sep- 
tember 1, Colonel Mackenzie had counted 4,760 Indians as being 
present which was only about one-half the number reported by 
the resident agent. Red Cloud failed to obey orders to move his 
camp closer to the agency; Mackenzie’s troopers surrounded his 
lodge at night, captured him, and he was deposed as chief.** 
Again, Mackenzie had taken swift and decisive action. 

The Northern Cheyennes were less numerous than the Sioux 
in the Black Hills but were a fiercer and more resolute tribe. 
They had been allied with the Sioux in the campaign of 1876 
and had shared in the Custer Massacre. In October, Colonel 
Mackenzie, acting under Major General George Crook, led a 
column of fifteen hundred troopers and four hundred Indian 
auxiliaries against Chief Dull Knife and his Cheyennes who had 
been lurking near the Powder River since their defeat of Custer 
in June. Once again Mackenzie made a surprise attack by ap- 
proaching the Cheyenne village up a canyon at night. He waited 


41Dorst, “Mackenzie,” Twentieth Reunion. 

42Record of Engagements, 52. 

43Dorst, “Mackenzie,” Twentieth Reunion; Parker, Old Army Memories, 44; 
Record of Engagements, 72-73. 
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with his men, listening to the war drums of the Indians’ cele- 
brating their recent victories, and attacked at dawn. The village 
was destroyed and probably about one hundred Indians killed 
and six hundred ponies captured. Other Indians, including 
eleven babies, fled without supplies and later froze to death in 
a temperature of 30 degrees below zero. After this thorough 
thrashing, the Cheyennes soon surrendered, and the troubles 
in the north ended.** 

Mackenzie and Crook made a good team. General Crook 
(called the “Gray Fox’’) was cool, silent, and calculating, an 
expert at logistics, and the apostle of the military pack-train, 
which he brought to a high state of efficiency. Mackenzie, on 
the other hand, embodied courage, dash, and skill in an eminent 
degree; he was impetuous, headstrong, and perhaps somewhat 
rash and impatient. His frail physique and nervous temperament 
quite naturally had been affected by his five wounds, the hardships 
of years of campaigning in the field, and the heavy responsibilities 
of his office; he was constantly harassed by almost ceaseless pain 
and physical suffering which had been aggravated in 1875 when 
he was thrown on his head from a wagon at Fort Sill. He was 
dazed for two or three days thereafter, and it was later learned 
that his mind had not been entirely clear for several months. 
Later he was to break down completely, but long before this 
his officers and men stepped lightly before him. Despite his 
impatience and abruptness, he was basically courteous and 
modest and always the brave and gallant soldier.** 

In May, 1877, Mackenzie was ordered back to Fort Sill, where 
he remained until December, when he was placed in command 
of the Department of the Nueces with headquarters at his old 
stamping ground of Fort Clark in Brackettville, Texas.** He was 
the outstanding personality of all the officers and men who 
passed in a continuous procession through that picturesque and 
romantic post. 

44Parker, Old Army Memories, 45; Centennial of the United States Military 
Academy, 576; Record of Engagements, 73-74; John G. Bourke, Mackenzie’s Last 
Fight with the Cheyennes (Governor's Island, 1890) , 18-22. 

45Carter, On the Border, 540; Dorst, “Mackenzie,” Twentieth Reunion; Parker, 
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On the march between Fort Sill and Fort Clark, Mackenzie 
said that he believed a war with Mexico was certain. The con- 
ditions on the border warranted hostilities, and there was a strong 
faction of the Republican party which believed a war would end 
the discontent aroused by the questionable election of Rutherford 
B. Hayes over Samuel Tilden in 1876. 

This particular march was extremely difficult because of the 
season. James Parker, an officer who made it, described the 
slow-going, such as forty miles in thirteen days on one stretch 
through the mud and gumbo, and remarked that Mackenzie 
“never patient was furious.” At Henrietta, Texas, a ball was 
given the soldiers by the townspeople; the troopers proceeded to 
get roaring drunk, and the affair ended in a general free-for-all 
fight with Colonel Mackenzie breaking his noncommissioned 
officers right and left the next day. The column passed through 
Fort Richardson, Fort Griffin, Fredericksburg, and finally arrived 
at San Antonio, whence it proceeded west the 135 miles to Fort 
Clark.*? 

On May 8, 1878, Mackenzie again crossed the Rio Grande in 
force, leading a column of eleven companies** of cavalry in 
pursuit of raiding Kickapoos and cattle thieves. He could not 
catch the marauders because of the illness of a guide and the 
lack of water. Mackenzie was leisurely returning by a direct route 
to the Rio Grande when he found his path blocked by a body 
of Mexican troops under a General Winkler, who ordered him to 
avoid the town of Piedras Negras and return the way he came. 
Mackenzie refused to do this, formed his men into line of 
battle, and advanced directly at the opposing force, which, fortu- 
nately for peace between the two countries, retired. At Piedras 
Negras there was a brush between the natives and the troops, 
but Mackenzie safely forded the river without an open battle. 
On July 4, he recrossed the river but was soon recalled by a 
telegram from Washington. President Porfirio Diaz of Mexico 
then agreed to police the border, and the resulting cooperation 
between Generals E. O. C. Ord and Trevino practically ended 
the troubles on the Texas border. Mackenzie and a strong gar- 


47Ibid., 86-99. 
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rison, however, remained on the alert at Fort Clark for another 
year.*° 

In the fall of 1879 the Uncompahgre Utes in Colorado went 
on the warpath, killed the Indian agent and a Major Thorn- 
burgh, and defeated a punitive column sent against them. ‘To 
handle this situation Colonel Mackenzie was ordered from ‘Texas 
to Fort Garland, Colorado. The following spring he moved to 
Los Pinos Agency on the Ute reservation, and peace was soon 
restored. In the autumn Mackenzie was ordered to Washington, 
where he was given command of the newly-formed Military 
Department of Arkansas; but this department was abolished the 
following April, and he returned to Los Pinos Agency in 
Colorado.*! 

In that year, 1881, Mackenzie achieved what he considered his 
greatest success with the Indians. The Utes had been ordered to 
move from Colorado to another reservation in Utah, but they 
flatly refused to obey and were in a dangerous mood. After he 
had received the necessary authority from Washington, he, un- 
armed, personally delivered an ultimatum to some twenty of 
their armed and truculent chiefs in which he said that they must 
make up their minds at once. The Indians, who were used to the 
shilly-shallying of Indian agents, were dumfounded and in less 
than ten minutes agreed to obey him. It was a personal triumph 
achieved by Mackenzie’s force of character and determination. 
A refusal might have cost his life and that of many others."? 

Soon after, Mackenzie again was used as the army’s prime 
trouble shooter. In the summer of 1881, there were Apache out- 
breaks in Arizona, and General W. T. Sherman, after consulting 
Secretary of War Robert T. Lincoln (son of the martyred Pres- 
ident) , placed Mackenzie in command of all the forces in the 
field, with headquarters at Fort Apache. Here the colonel used 
the agency police to make certain arrests, and by autumn the 
troubles were quelled.** 


*°Dorst, “Mackenzie,” Twentieth Reunion; Parker, Old Army Memories, 103-110. 

50Dorst, “Mackenzie,” Twentieth Reunion; Edward S. Ellis, The Indian Wars of 
the United States (Grand Rapids, 1892) , 370. 
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He was then ordered to Santa Fe, New Mexico, where his 
mother came to live with him.** In October, 1882, upon the 
strong recommendation of U. S. Grant, he was promoted to 
brigadier general in the regular army. Promotion was slow in 
those post-Civil War days, and the competition was keen. Nelson 
A. Miles had received this same promotion in 1880, and previous 
to that there had been a keen rivalry between these two Indian 
fighting colonels. There was an apocryphal story of an old 
privileged sergeant who noticed Mackenzie one night on the 
prairie gazing thoughtfully at the heavens and_ remarked, 
“Colonel, there’s miles between you and that star.’’*> The towns- 
people of Santa Fe and the men and officers of the 4th Cavalry 
were overjoyed at Mackenzie’s promotion and celebrated the 
event by serenading the new general with the regimental band 
and firing a brigadier general’s salute. All hoped that he would 
be retained in Santa Fe in command of the district.** 

But in November, 1883, he was placed in command of the 
Department of ‘Texas with headquarters at Fort Sam Houston in 
San Antonio.’ Mackenzie had remained a bachelor, and his 
mother had supplied the feminine touch to his household in 
Santa Fe. He was devoted to her, but she had died there. In 
San Antonio he again met the love of his younger days. Years 
before, he had often visited at the home of Warwick Tunstall, 
making the round trip from Fort Clark at a gallop behind a pair 
of mules which were changed at the relay stations twenty miles 
apart. He had become deeply attached to his host’s daughter, 
Florida; circumstances, however, had prevented a deep mutual 
attraction from developing further. Mackenzie had moved on to 
the rigors and demands of frontier warfare, and Florida Tunstall 
had married, in 1869, an army doctor, Redford Sharpe, who was 
nineteen years her senior.°* 


54Dorst, “Mackenzie,” Twentieth Reunion; Parsons, Class of Fifty-Nine, Williams 
College, 55-56. 

55Parker, Old Army Memories, 48. 

56Santa Fe New Mexican, October 27, 1882. 

57Dorst, “Mackenzie,” Twentieth Reunion. 

58M. L. Crimmins, Memoirs of Mrs. Florida Tunstall Sharpe (typescript in 
possession of author) ; Pattie Lockwood Ingersoll, Recollections of General Ranald 
Slidell Mackenzie (typescript in possession of W. B. Booth, San Antonio); Santa 
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Now, when General Mackenzie returned at the apex of his 
career, he found Florida Sharpe a widow, and their engagement 
soon followed. But this sudden happiness seemed to have given 
the final emotional fillip which unseated his reason. His old 
wounds, the extreme rigors and hardships of all the years of 
campaigning, the sunstroke of his childhood, the accident at 
Fort Sill, and the grave worries and responsibilities of his com- 
mands, all combined to take their cumulative toll of his naturally 
nervous and high-strung temperament and frail physique—and 
this unexpected joy must have opened the floodgates for these 
lurking creditors to demand their dues. His friends noticed his 
increasing irrationality and, hoping it to be but a temporary 
phase, kept him secluded and under watch. But his actions 
became more erratic and violent, and he was finally sent east in 
December, 1883, to the Bloomingdale Asylum in New York.°® 
In the spring of 1884, he was quite rightly retired for disability 
contracted in the line of duty. Later, he went to live with his sister 
in New Brighton, Staten Island, and he died at her home in 
January, 1889. He was buried in the cemetery at West Point.’° 

So died unnoticed this splendid cavalry leader who had done 
more than any other man to rid Texas, once and for all, of the 
Indian scourge which had made a shambles of its frontiers for 
decades. Frail, physically weak, usually in poor health and suf- 
fering intensely, he never spared himself. He was a superb ex- 
ample of the miracles which a fighting heart can accomplish 
over all natural handicaps. 
~ 59Dorst, “Mackenzie,” Twentieth Reunion; Parsons, Class of Fifty-Nine, Williams 


College, 55-56. 
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Freemasonry and Cevas History 
I8OO-/835 


JAMES D. CARTER 


HEN one historian speaks to another of a Puritan, 

Roman Catholic, Fascist, Communist, or Prohibition- 

ist, he projects a set of principles into his thinking. 
The same should be true when he speaks of Freemasons, be- 
cause Freemasonry is a system of morality, perhaps veiled to 
some extent but no more so than the philosophy of many other 
groups. It is a philosophy of rational idealism, but it is not a 
religion—that is left to the churches. 

Freemasonry thus possesses a wide appeal to many men who 
prize dearly their freedom of thought and action, circumscribed 
only by ideals of morality. It cuts across the ties of blood, race, 
nationality, and religious sects to bring such men into one broth- 
erhood. It is a force for domestic tranquility, international peace, 
and orderly progress of society. Freemasonry seeks no prefer- 
ment but is content to teach, through precept and example, the 
basic moral principles of private and public conduct which have 
made present-day achievements possible, in the hope that these 
principles will assist future generations to produce a more nearly 
perfect civilization. 

Since Freemasonry is a philosophy without political organiza- 
tion, the historian must resort to induction if he ascribes any 
influence in politics to Freemasonry. 

Speculative Masonry developed out of seventeenth and eight- 
eenth century liberalism and assumed its Grand Lodge organ- 
izational form in England in 1717,’ retaining many of the outward 
features of the old craft guild of the Operative Masons. The 
unshackling of philosophy from theology produced a remarkable 
growth which spread rapidly over the western world. 

Freemasonry approached Texas from two directions—from the 


1Carl H. Claudy, Introduction to Freemasonry (Washington, 1931), 8. 
2Melvin M. Johnson, The Beginnings of Freemasonry in America (Kingsport, 
1924), 23. 
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United States and from Mexico, The first “regular” lodge of 
Freemasons in the present United States was constituted at 
Boston, Massachusetts, in 1733,* and by the outbreak of the 
American Revolution there were over one hundred lodges* 
having an estimated membership of three thousand. This is 
not the place to detail the contributions of Masons to the forma- 
tion of the United States, but the Marquis de Lafayette stated 
during his last visit to the United States that George Washington 
refused to give any man in his army a separate command unless 
that man were a Mason.* It is a fact that not less than forty- 
nine of the Revolutionary Army generals were Masons.* Wash- 
ington said, ‘““There is no doubt in my mind that Masonry and 
its lessons were helpful throughout the Revolution, both upon 
the battlefield and in the Legislative Assembly.’ Thirty-two 
of the fifty-five delegates to the Constitutional Convention of 
1787 are known to have been Masons,* and the constitution 
which they wrote can be characterized as the greatest exposition 
of Masonic philosophy ever written. One wonders whether it 
is only coincidence that Masonic symbols and the motto of the 
order are found on the money issued by the new government. 
It is also significant that, in spite of human cupidity and personal 
ambitions in past history, the ideal of morality in government 
took a long stride forward in America. 

The Anglo-American pioneers that moved westward after the 
revolution were individualists, of necessity resourceful, self- 
reliant, and aggressive. They were convinced that all men were 
equal; they hated political privilege, financial monopoly, and 
social distinctions; and they resented restriction. Their idea of 
a desirable government was one that was responsive to the 
popular will as expressed through representatives elected by 
universal manhood suffrage. They believed in the separation of 


3Henry L. Stillson (ed.), History of the Ancient and Honorable Fraternity of 
Free and Accepted Masons (Boston, 1892), 209. 

4List compiled from histories of the early lodges approved or published by 
the Grand Lodges of the states concerned (MS. in possession of author) 

5Sidney Morse, Freemasonry in the American Revolution (Washington, 1924) , ix. 

6Determined by comparison of roll of known Masons with list of revolutionary 
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church and state. About 1820 the pioneers were infected with 
an exuberant brand of nationalism and imperialism; with their 
axes, rifles, boats, and horses, they were prepared to claim the 
land as their own and to keep it by their use. 

This was the Masonic heritage of the Anglo-Americans as they 
approached Texas. Unknown to most of them, little known to 
but few of them, yet Yankee Trader, Southern Planter, and 
Western Frontiersman all shared equally a philosophy which 
was to reproduce in Texas events similar to those which had 
occurred along the Atlantic seaboard a few years earlier—on 
a smaller scale, to be sure, yet of great significance for the future. 

The channel of the second stream of Masonry flowing toward 
Texas followed a more tortuous route. It crossed the English 
Channel into France in 1732, but five years later Louis XV 
banned the order’—probably because Masonic philosophy was 
incompatible with the theory of divine right upon which his 
government rested. A similar experience was encountered in 
Spain a number of years later but with more brutal persecution. 
In 1793 the Cardinal Vicar of Spain issued a decree of death 
against all Freemasons**—stimulated possibly by the fact that Free- 
masons were taking a prominent part in the French Revolution 
and the fear that Masonic philosophy would promote the cause 
of revolution in Spain. But Freemasonry survived the attacks 
of the Roman Catholic Church and the state in both countries. 

In May, 1808, Napoleon forced Ferdinand and his son from 
the throne of Spain and placed Joseph Bonaparte, the Grand 
Master of French Masons, upon it."* _ Immediately all restrictions 
on Masons were removed in the territories under the Spanish 
crown. In the same year Don Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla was 
made a Mason in a lodge in Mexico City.” In 1810 he raised the 
standard of revolution in Mexico which reached Texas in the 
Gutiérrez-Magee expedition of 1813 and produced a year of woe 
in the province. In 1813 Scottish Rite Masonry was introduced 
into Mexico by Spanish military forces and numbered among 
its members all who, under the ancient regime, had titles of 


%Stillson, History of Free and Accepted Masons, 491-492. 

10] bid., 496-497. 
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nobility, all the Catholic clergy without exception, many military 
leaders, and all the native Spaniards of every class. They presently 
transformed it into a powerful political machine.** The Mexi- 
can Liberals embraced the York Rite and likewise used it for 
political purposes. Mexican independence was hardly won before 
civil war broke out, resulting, among other things, in the pro- 
scription of Masonry in Mexico in 1827.* From 1820 to 1827, 
almost without exception, the leaders who controlled the gov- 
ernment of Mexico, whether it was empire or republic, had been 
members of the Masonic order. 

The first Anglo-American Masons in Texas, James Gaines and 
Warren D. C. Hall,!* were in the Gutiérrez-Magee expedition, 
and about 1817 David G. Burnet and Benjamin Milam, both 
Masons, are known to have been in the province.’® It was a 
Mason, Stephen F. Austin,’*? who actually altered the course of 
history in Texas. Did his Masonry provide the key that unlocked 
the door into Texas? It is a fact that all five members of the 
colonization committee of the Mexican Congress that worked out 
his empresario contract were Masons.'* Austin went to Mexico 
City with little else and came away with a grant of land and 
powers and an influence never before acquired by any man 
without a conquering army at his back. 

Of Austin’s Old Three Hundred, twenty are known to have 
been Masons—John H. Moore, Samuel May Williams, James 
Kerr, Ira Ingram, Asa Mitchell, James A. E. Phelps, and Samuel 
T. Angier to name a few. Almeron Dickinson, who died in the 
Alamo, was among the first seven Masons to settle in Green 
DeWitt’s colony; Haden Edwards, Adolphus Sterne, Isaac W. 
Burton, and Thomas J. Rusk were among the best known of 
some forty-five known Masons in the East Texas area at an early 
date.” Research to the present time leads to the conclusion that 


13W. A. Quincke, The Establishment of Masonry in Texas (Los Angeles, 1943), 4. 

14H. Yoakum, History of Texas (2 vols.; New York, 1855), I, 257. 

15Determined by comparison of list of known Masons with list of participants 
in the event. 

16W. M. Stuart, Masonic Soldiers of Fortune (New York, 1928), 25. 

17Ray V. Denslow, Territorial Masonry (Washington, 1925), 104. 

18Elesio Paredes to James D. Carter, October 27, 1951 (letter in possession of 
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there were approximately three hundred Masons in ‘Texas by 
1835. There are reasons for believing that these men entered 
Texas with the intention of becoming loyal and useful citizens 
of Mexico, but their inability to give up a philosophy and way 
of life diametrically opposed in important respects to that al- 
ready established led to a chain of events ultimately affecting 
the course of American history. There is no conclusive evidence 
brought to light as yet that Masons may have entered ‘Texas 
for the purpose of creating a new nation or of separating Texas 
from Mexico for annexation to the United States. 

The first trouble between the colonists and the Mexican au- 
thorities caused the abortive Fredonian Rebellion led by Haden 
Edwards who was supported by the following Masons: Cherokee 
Chief Richard Fields, Chichester Chaplin, John S. Roberts, B. 
Y. Thomas, and Adolphus Sterne.” Edwards appealed to Austin 
for aid but was refused. Austin did write letters to Mexican 
officials, some of whom were Masons, minimizing the importance 
of the disturbance and assuring them of the loyalty of the vast 
majority of the people. Sterne, a Thirty-second Degree Mason, 
was condemned to death for treason, but intervention by John 
H. Holland, Grand Master of Louisiana Masons, with Mexican 
Masons secured his release.** 

The Mexican government became increasingly alarmed with 
the situation in Texas and sent General Manuel Mier y Téran, 
a Mason, on a tour of inspection of Texas and, as a result of his 
report, established several garrisons in the province. One of these 
garrisons was located at Anahuac under the command of a rene- 
gade American, Colonel John Davis Bradburn, who was also a 
Mexican Mason. Bradburn culminated a series of petty tyrannies 
in 1832 by arresting Patrick C. Jack and William B. Travis, both 
Masons, and holding them for military trial. A citizens’ meeting 
at Brazoria sent a Mason, Branch T. Archer, with W. H. Jack 
to demand the release of the prisoners, but Bradburn refused. 
A small company of men, in which Masons Warren D. C. Hall 
and William J. Russell were prominent, undertook to force the 


20Determined by comparison of list of known Masons with a list of participants 
in the event. 
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Texans’ release. It was during this attack that Russell killed a 
Mexican soldier and is thus credited by some historians with 
firing the first fatal shot of the Texas Revolution. The attacking 
force withdrew to Turtle Bayou where, on June 13, 1832, the 
members drew up the Turtle Bayou Resolutions while waiting 
for the arrival of two small cannons from Brazoria with which to . 
renew the attack on Bradburn. 

Thirteen days later at Velasco, Colonel Domingo de Ugarte- 
chea, the Mexican commander of the garrison, refused to let the 
boat carrying the guns pass out of the river. The rebel force 
then attacked his position. Eleven more Masons joined those 
already in the attacking force.*? Ugartechea and his garrison 
were forced to surrender when their ammunition was exhausted. 

Austin again tried to restore peace. He communicated with 
the political chief, Ramén Musquiz, a Mason, and succeeded 
in restraining him from taking any action that would aggravate 
the situation. In the meantime, Colonel José de las Piedras 
arrived at Anahuac, removed Bradburn from command, and 
turned the prisoners over to the civil authorities for trial. With 
this turn of events the attacking force dissolved and returned 
home. 

Meanwhile in Mexico, success had crowned Antonio Lopez 
de Santa Anna’s revolution, and he sent Colonel José Antonio 
Mexia, a Mason, to Texas to inquire into the Anahuac disturb- 
ances. Mexia was shown the Turtle Bayou Resolutions and the 
resolutions of loyalty adopted at San Felipe. After writing a 
letter to Colonel Piedras inviting him to declare for Santa Anna 
and the Constitution of 1824, Mexia went back to Mexico fully 
convinced of the loyalty of Texas. On July 28, 1832, the ayunta- 
miento of Nacogdoches sent a resolution to Ayish Bayou, Teneha, 
and San Felipe stating that Nacogdoches planned to expel Piedras 
if he refused to declare for Santa Anna. Two members of the 
ayuntamiento, Charies S. Taylor and Augustus Hotchkiss, were 
Masons and signed the manifesto. H. W. Augustine and Isaac 
W. Burton, two Masons in a committee of three, called upon 
Piedras demanding that he support Santa Anna or surrender. 


22Determined by comparison of list of known Masons with a list of participants 
in the event. 
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Piedras refused, and a battle ensued on August 2. During the 
night Piedras attempted to escape. His retreat was discovered 
the next morning, and James Carter, a Mason, led sixteen men 
in pursuit. They overtook Piedras and prevented the Mexicans’ 
crossing the Angelina River at Buckshot Crossing. Piedras took 
refuge with Joseph Durst at Linwood Crossing. Francisco Medina 
became commander of the Mexican forces and surrendered his 
four hundred men to the settlers. Only eight of the seventeen 
men who received the surrender have been identified to date, 
and seven are known to have been Masons.** 

The Texans then called a convention to discuss the situation 
and make plans for future action. Of the fifty-eight delegates 
who assembled at San Felipe on October 1, 1832, fifteen were 
Masons, including Austin who was chosen president. The work 
of the convention was carried on by thirteen committees, eleven 
of which had Masons in their membership. One result of the con- 
vention was the organization of a Central Committee of Vigilance, 
Safety, and Correspondence with subcommittees in all districts. 
Of the thirteen committees thus created, eleven had one or more 
Masons as members. On the question of whether to form a com- 
mittee to draft a resolution asking for statehood, twelve Masons 
voted—eleven for and one against. 

It soon became apparent that another convention was desirable. 
The delegates assembled at San Felipe on April 1, 1833, and of 
the fifty-five present, sixteen were Masons. Austin was defeated 
for the presidency, indicating a radical turn of opinion; but it 
is significant that Masons, David G. Burnet and Sam Houston, 
were chairmen of the two most important committees. The 
proposed constitution which was adopted was almost identical 
with that of Massachusetts of 1780, which had been primarily 
the work of Masons. A committee of three was elecied to carry 
the proposals of the convention to the Mexican government, 
but because there was no money to pay the expenses of the 
three men, Austin, the only Mason in the group, undertook the 
task alone. Before Austin was to return to Texas, he was im- 
prisoned some two and one-half years. 

While Austin was in prison, not much was done in ‘Texas be- 
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cause of possible repercussions against the colonizer. Masons 
W. B. Travis, J. A. Wharton, Frost Thorn, Thomas J. Rusk, 
John Forbes, Sam Houston, and John S. Roberts took steps to 
strengthen the determination of the colonists to resist when the 
crisis which they foresaw actually came. 

In January, 1835, Captain Antonio Tenorio reopened the 
customs-houses at Anahuac and Brazoria, and almost immediately 
the drama of 1832 was re-enacted; only the actors were changed. 
On June 29, W. B. Travis, in command of twenty-five men, at- 
tacked the garrison at Anahuac to force the release of two ‘Texans 
arrested by Tenorio, who surrendered the next day. General 
Martin Perfecto de Cos ordered the arrest of the leaders, naming 
W. B. Travis, John H. Moore, and Juan Zambrano, all Masons. 
There may have been other Masons, but it is not possible to 
identify positively all the men named in the dispatch to Colonel 
Ugartechea. 

The expected crisis was at hand, and another convention was 
called. On September 1, 1835, Austin arrived in Texas from 
his long imprisonment. On the eighth he endorsed the call for 
a convention and on the nineteenth issued a circular stating 
that “war is our only resource.”** The patience and hope of 
Austin were at last broken, and thereafter he spent his failing 
strength and waning days in one final supreme effort to extricate 
his beloved land and people from the travail in which they 
were engulfed. 

Events moved swiftly. General Cos occupied Bexar and ordered 
Colonel Ugartechea to secure a small cannon at Gonzales. Ugarte- 
chea sent a Mexican lieutenant and one hundred dragoons to 
demand the cannon from the colonists who refused to deliver it. 
The resulting battle, which the Texans won, has been called 
the Lexington of the Texas Revolution. There is no roll of those 
who fought at Gonzales, but it is known that the following 
Masons took part in the battle: Colonel John H. Moore, com- 
manding, Lieutenant Colonel J. W. E. Wallace, second in com- 
mand, Augustus Jones, Dr. W. P. Smith, Noah Smithwick, Win- 
slow Turner, James W. Fannin, Jr., William J. Russell, and 


24Eugene C. Barker, Life of Stephen F. Austin: Founder of Texas, 1793-1836 
(Dallas, 1926), 481. 
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W. P. Smith, with the possibility that Patrick C. Jack and 
Thomas P. Gazley also may have fought. 

Volunteers continued to concentrate at Gonzales. After a 
council of war, it was decided to take the offensive. Forty-seven 
men undertook to capture Goliad and the Mexican army 
supplies stored there. They were successful, and it is known that 
three Masons, Ira Ingram, James W. Moore, and Ben Milam, 
were in this action. 

Stephen F. Austin arrived at Gonzales on October 10, 1835, 
and was elected commander-in-chief of the unorganized group 
of men. Much enthusiasm prevailed, but without necessary sup- 
plies and still more mob than army, the group marched on Bexar. 

In the meantime the Consultation called for October 16 was 
trying to get to work. Of the ninety-nine delegates present on 
November 1, 1835, thirty-three were Masons.** provisional 
government was set up, and a commission of three, of which 
Stephen F. Austin and Branch T. Archer, both Masons, were 
members, was sent to the United States to borrow money and 
secure aid for the revolution. Sam Houston wrote a ‘solemn 
declaration,” signed by all members, to the Indians which kept 
them quiet while the Texans gave their attention to the war 
with Mexico. The Consultation closed with a call for another 
to meet on March 1, 1836. The adjournment of the Consultation 
of 1835 can be considered the close of the colonial period of 
Texas history. 

Masons made up between 1 and 2 per cent of the total popu- 
lation of ‘Texas, and it appears that approximately 85 per cent 
of the leading men in Texas between 1821 and 1835 were mem- 
bers of the Masonic order. But historians do not find any record 
spread upon the minutes of any Masonic lodge that Masons 
took action as an organization to foment or fight the rebellion 
or to design and establish a government after the war had been 
won. Obviously, there were forces other than Masonry molding 
the course of events in Texas, but there is no evidence of a phi- 
losophy with greater acceptance. The people chose their course 
of action and the leaders, even to those of the military forces 


25Determined by comparison of list of known Masons with a list of participants 
in the event. 
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in the field; and the percentage chosen from among Masons was 
far in excess of the percentage that they represented in the whole 
population. 

The degree to which Masonic philosophy influences individuals 
and the whole population is subject to controversy. No doubt 
Freemasonry made a contribution, but it is impossible to measure 
the exact amount of that contribution, or, for that matter, the 
exact amount of the contribution of any other philosophical 
institution. Yet philosophy is the basis of accomplishment; it 
establishes the goals for which men strive and gives direction 
and coordination to their labors. In this light, it is significant 
that Texas had been a possession of Spain for over a hundred 
years with practically no development. The Anglo-Americans 
came, led by Masons and Masonic philosophy, and within fifteen 
years were well advanced on the way toward converting the 
wilderness into a civilized state. There was little difference in 
the physical equipment of the two peoples—the difference may 
have been in their philosophy. 
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Che Negro Exodus from Comanche 
County, CeKas 
BILLY BOB LIGHTFOOT 


OMANCHE County, one of the last counties created from 

the Milam District, is on the extreme western edge of 

the Upper Cross Timbers; like most of the Cross Timber 
counties, it is an exclusively agricultural region. Because it has 
no negro population, Comanche County is one of the few places 
in the South that has no apparent race problem. The 1940 
census showed only one Mexican, no Negroes, 28 persons of 
foreign extraction, and 19,217 persons of Anglo-American descent 
in a population of 19,246." 

The county, however, has been free of the tensions of racial 
strife only since four violent weeks in the summer of 1886, dur- 
ing which all persons of African descent were forced to leave 
because of a crime committed by one of their number. 

The first settlers in Comanche County brought their slaves 
with them, and these Negroes played an important role in the 
first days of the settlement of the county. A Negro, Isham Hicks, 
supervised the construction of the first Methodist church in the 
county and later became one of the first victims of the raiding 
Comanches. 

Comanche County became a separate unit in 1856; thus the 
first census recording population for the county as a unit was 
the census of 1860. According to the tabulation of that year, the 
population was 709 persons, of whom 61 were Negroes.? These 
Negroes were an integral part of the community and a_ nec- 
essary laboring force. The men worked as field hands, farm- 
ers, teamsters, and artisans; their wives worked as domestic 
servants in the homes of their masters. 

When the slaves were freed during the next decade, many 


1The Sixteenth Census of the United States (Washington, 1940), Volume II, 
Population, Part VI, Table 21. 

2J. C. G. Kennedy, A Preliminary Report on the Eighth Census (Washington, 
1864) , 63. 
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of the Negroes in Comanche County—one of the more exposed 
frontier settlements—took advantage of their new freedom to 
seek the comparative safety of the interior. The census of 1870, 
showing a total county population of 1,001, indicated a drop 
in the negro population from 61 to 24.* By the 1880's the frontier 
had moved farther west. the Indian menace had passe:!, and the 
population had jumped from 1,001 to 8,608. Of this number 
only 79 were Negroes. 

The employment of mobs in a frontier environment was not 
unusual. Comanche County had had a long and successful expe- 
rience in the use of mob violence for the protection of its citizens. 
Since the first settlement of the county, the townspeople had 
trailed raiding Indians; five hundred men had pursued John Wes- 
ley Hardin without success; and vigilantes had been active for a 
time. It is not surprising that the lack of efficient protection by 
the legally constituted authorities had induced the people to act 
for themselves, nor should it be expected that they would yield 
their customary practice overnight no matter how efficient the 
authorities became. 

The emancipation of the Negroes and their sometimes in- 
judicious actions in that freedom had augmented the bitter 
aftermath of the Civil War throughout the South, and a wave 
of violent anti-negro activities following the war had its effect 
upon the frontier. Many of the settlers in Comanche County 
had come to the new lands impelled by the necessity of beginning 
life again—a decision caused by the ruin of their former lives, 
a ruin for which many held the negro race directly responsible.* 

This race prejudice was a constant factor over the entire South, 
but it did not receive overt expression in Comanche County 
until 1875. On April 20 of that year, Mose Jones, a former slave 
of the Carnes family, ran amok and killed two young girls of 
his own race and the two young sons of his employer, T. J. 
Nabers. Mose had been employed by Nabers as a handy man for 
several years but had borne a grudge against the family which 
he revenged by splitting the skulls of Joe and Fleet Nabers 


3The Ninth Census of the United States (Washington, 1870), Table II, Popula- 
tion of States by Counties, 63. 

*Statistics of the Population of the United States at the Tenth Census (Wash- 
ington, 1883), Table XXIII, 372. 
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after he had killed two negro employees of the Nabers house- 
hold. He then attempted to hide his crime and perhaps destroy 
the rest of the family by setting fire to the building after coating 
the kitchen walls with tallow and cutting the well rope to 
prevent ready access to water. Mrs. Nabers was awakened by the 
smoke, and the entire family was saved. J. B. Nabers, one of 
the older sons of the family, brought the bodies of his two 
young brothers out of the flames, but the bodies of the negro 
girls could not be saved. A party was formed to search for the 
murderer, who had boasted of his crime to a crony. On the 
next afternoon Mose was discovered and shot by Hode Carnes 
as he attempted to flee.* Mose had acted upon the impulses of a 
disordered brain and had, in the eyes of the community, re- 
ceived his just punishment; his actions, however, created a 
violent antipathy for the negro race in some members of the 
Nabers family. In time the tensions aroused by this deed became 
quiescent, and the Negroes dwelt in comparatively undisturbed 
security for another decade. 

The year 1886 was a hard one in Comanche County, a year 
of social and political upheaval, a year of hardship and drought. 
By the summer of 1886 the average citizen of Comanche was 
living on corn pone and blackstrap garnished with turnip greens 
if he were lucky. Meat was a thing of the past, cattle had to be 
driven from four to ten miles to water, and most of the herds 
had been sold before the cattle died of hunger. Farmers could 
not work, their crops died in the ground, and idle men turned to 
other things than labor that brought no profit.’ The people of 
the county were further agitated by the appearance of a split 
in the county political organization, a split that soon developed 
into a full-fledged revolt and the formation of the Human party, 
the first successful Populist party in Texas. It did not succeed, 
however, without rousing some hot and flaring tempers still 
further, for the people took their politics seriously and fought 
bitterly and sometimes physically over their differing political 
opinions. Rash actions were the rule rather than the exception. 


5J. B. Nabers to B. L., personal interview, January 28, 1949 (signed statement 
in Archives Collection, University of Texas Library) . 

6Floy Cunningham to B. L., April 16, 1949 (signed statement in Archives Col- 
lection, University of Texas Library) . 
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The Indians had long ceased their raids on the moonlight nights 
in August, and John Wesley Hardin—the personal devil of Co- 
manche County—had been behind bars for eight years, but night 
riding continued. Fierce tempers, made more fierce by the 
drought and the political disturbances, were making their points 
by threats of lawlessness. Mobs in the nominal strength of the 
law had paid several visits to the little village of Hazel Dell—a 
collection of mills, saw and gin, that rated its reputation as the 
toughest town in Texas—and had come away with prisoners to 
be left on the first stout limb. The Hazel Dellers, however, were 
not idle; a sample of their work is this anonymous letter which 
was reprinted in the newspaper, Town and Country, as an edi- 
torial inspiration: 

Hazel Dell, June 13, 1886; 

John Stone, you are notified to leave Comanche County by the 
First of July, if you are not gone by that time you are to abide the 
consequences. You take your sons Jim and Jay Stone, Red Pruitt, 
and Red Stone. Take Warning in time. 

(signed) 
Committy of One Hundred’ 
The editorial comment on this masterpiece, made by L. B. 
Russell, reflects the general atmosphere of the times: 


Mob law is a fearful thing, but it becomes necessary sometimes to 
use it as a weapon of self-defense against such fiendish mobocracy as 
is indicated in the above letter.* 


Comanche County was one watched pot that was beginning to 
boil. 

The explosion came on Saturday, July 24, 1886. An eighteen- 
year-old Negro killed Mrs. Ben Stephens, the wife of a farmer 
who lived about nine miles north of Comanche on the De Leon 
road, by shooting her in the back. Stephens had come into 
Comanche to buy supplies, and his first knowledge of the death 
of his wife came while he was in the J. R. Greene Store buying 
parts for his plow. A man on a mule rode up and called to him, 
“Stephens, Tom just killed your wife a while ago.’’* Stephens 

7Town and Country (Comanche), June 20, 1886. 

sIbid. 


®Mrs. Tom Conaway to Mrs. Leona Allen, personal interview (signed statement 
in Archives Collection, University of Texas Library) . 
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immediately got the sheriff, Jim Cunningham, and posses were 
quickly organized to search for the killer. 

Tom was on foot, and no one anticipated much trouble 
finding him, but there was a great deal of land to cover. The 
sheriff and his detachment searched the southern part of the 
county, and the rest of the men headed up the Leon valley to 
pick up the trail at Stephens’ farm. Jim Nabers, who was a 
clerk in the Greene store and had overheard the announcement 
of Mrs. Stephens’ death, and Frank Sherill, who had a rabid 
negro prejudice, were sent up the roads by the sheriff to warn 
the settlers on the upper Leon of the chase and to try to cut off 
Tom in the north. The two foundered their horses outside De 
Leon and spent the night in the town. Meanwhile the posse 
had assembled at the Stephens’ farm and struck the trail in the 
late evening. 

On the next morning the posse continued its pursuit up the 
Leon valley; Nabers and Sherrill borrowed horses and headed 
up the river to by-pass the fugitive. They were working back 
down the Leon valley with Tom between them and the rest 
of the posse when they heard that he had been caught by the 
trackers some miles below. Tom was taken to the farm of Green 
Saunders at De Leon. Because it was Sunday and late afternoon 
by the time Tom was caught, the hanging was postponed until 
Monday. 

Monday morning ‘Tom was taken to the Stephens’ farm, where 
a large crowd was gathering in anticipation of the hanging which 
was scheduled for noon. Jim Nabers and Frank Sherrill sug- 
gested that Tom be burned alive, but Zack Hulsey, the father 
of the murdered woman, said, ‘“‘Now, boys, the laws of our land 
say hanging, not burning; so we'll just hang him.’’? As the crowd 
was gathering, W. D. Cox, a deputy sheriff, rode in and made 
a token attempt to take the prisoner from the mob. Cox promised 
to guard Tom well and to see that he would get a legal trial 
if the men would surrender him into the custody of the law. 
Nothing happened. Green Saunders looked down at his shotgun 
and back at the deputy, who turned and rode away. 

By this time the mob had Tom standing in the back of the 


10]. B. Nabers to B. L., personal interview, January 28, 1949. 
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wagon that was to serve as a gallows platform. As the rope was 
being fitted on Tom’s neck, Zack Hulsey questioned him. After 
reminding Tom that he was about to die, Hulsey asked, ‘“Tom, 
did Sally mistreat you?” 

Tom replied, “No, sir, she’s the best kind to me.” 

“Then why did you kill her?” 

Tom replied, “Just for meanness.’”* 

Hulsey turned away, men in the wagon pushed ‘Tom out, and 
men on the ground hauled on the rope. They hauled so hard 
that the limb over which the rope was thrown broke. A young 
man in the crowd, Alexander Ruff, climbed the tree and looped 
the rope over the stump of the limb.” 

The Negroes in De Leon were ordered to come out and bury 
the corpse. They dropped it into a shallow wash and caved in 
the bank on top of it. One of the more grisly aftermaths of 
this burial was a lucrative business in souvenirs carried on by 
an itinerant peddler who sold “authentic remains of the last 
Negro buried in Comanche County and pieces of the rope used 
to hang him with!” through the county as late as 1889." 

That same evening, before the crowd was completely dispersed, 
Green Saunders, who had been one of the leaders in the pro- 
ceedings, mounted a stump and organized the remaining mem- 
bers of the mob into a mass meeting. After a philippic on the 
negro character, he called for a vote on a proposition involving 
the expulsion of every Negro from Comanche County. His 
argument was simple: twice in the last decade Negroes had 
committed outrageous crimes against the safety of the white 
citizens, Negroes were by nature evil, and similar crimes might 
happen at any time unless some action were taken. Of the men 
who remained not one voted against the proposal. 

The Negroes who had buried Tom were warned on the spot. 
It was arranged that the meeting would adjourn to reconvene 
that evening on the outskirts of the town of Comanche and 
to ride in a body to warn the Negroes living there. Late in 
the evening the mob rode into Comanche and visited every 

11Jbid. 

12Alexander Ruff to B. L., personal interview, November 26, 1948 (signed state- 


ment, Archives Collection, University of Texas Library) . 
18E. H. Lightfoot and E. Lightfoot to B. L. (letters in possession of author) . 
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shack in the negro section with the warning to pack up and get 
out within ten days or be killed.‘* Take what they could, leave 
what could not be sold or carried, but be across the county line 
by sunset on August 6, 1886. 

This action did not go unopposed. Persons who had not ques- 
tioned the right or the justice in the hanging of “Nigger Tom” 
considered this deed a crime against society and called its pro- 
tagonists ‘“hotheaded, uncalled for citizens.”** Editor L. B. Rus- 
sell summed up the situation in these words: 


Because one young scapegrace, who has been in this section of the 
country for less than two years, committed a diabolical murder, and 
at the hands of an infuriated people has suffered the full penalty of 
his crime, several hundred men have ordered the whole population 
of African descent to leave the country. What connection is there 
between him and the rest of the race in this community, and especial- 
ly those who are known to be as harmless as the most inolfensive 
white man?® 


On Tuesday afternoon, July 27, a mass meeting of the citizens 
of Comanche was called to discuss: 


Whether the action of a large body of men in entering the town of 
Comanche last night and ordering all of the negroes in the town to 
leave the country within the next ten days is approved or condemned 
by this community.” 


After several extemporaneous speeches a committee was ap- 
pointed to draft resolutions condemning the action. These reso- 
lutions are an accurate gauge of the temper of the citizens of 
Comanche. The first resolution was a pledge to uphold the law. 
The second read: 


Resolved, that we regard the demonstration in the town of Comanche 
last night as uncalled for, wrong, and lawless within itself, and we 
appeal to the good sense of those engaged therein to desist from their 
threatened violence.'* 


The third was a pledge to assist the sheriff in his efforts to main- 


14J. B. Nabers to B. L., personal interview, January 28, 1949. Conaway and Ruff 
interviews all agree with this account. 

15L. F. Elkins to B. L., January 28, 1949 (signed statement in Archives Collec- 
tion, University of Texas Library) . 

16Town and Country, July 29, 1886. 

17Ibid. 

18[bid. 
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‘tain the law and “protect the law abiding citizens of the county.” 
These resolutions were signed by fifty-five men and appeared in 
the Comanche newspapers. They had no effect on the situation, 
for the Negroes, having been ordered to leave, went. 

Individual efforts were made to retain those Negroes who 
wished to stay in defiance of the mob’s command. C. W. Carnes, 
one of the more peppery citizens, found a member of the mob 
abusing one of Mart Fleming’s colored employees and interfered 
unsuccessfully by trying to provoke a fight with him. Fleming, a 
local butcher and a rugged soul in his own right, offered the 
services of his shotgun and himself to protect his two colored 
employees, Horace Mercer and Dallas Dabness, if they wanted 
to stay. Both refused his offer, as Horace said, ‘““To keep you 
from getting into trouble, Mr. Fleming.” Dallas went to Waco 
and Horace to Cisco.’° 

One of the town’s doctors refused to have his negro maid 
driven from her home, but a visit from the mob made the girl 
insist that she be allowed to go to Dublin. The doctor finally 
gave in and drove the girl across the line himself. Some of the 
altercations growing out of this question were not so easily 
settled. Captain J. F. Manning received an anonymous letter: 
Sir, 

you think you are very smart, try to play in with both sides, the 

other night you was standing in with the mob, we here that you 

are on the other side now, go slow or you may pull on the tight 

end of a rope. 

‘Comitty’?° 

Thinking that he knew the author of the letter, Captain Manning 
forthwith hunted up Tom Stewart and pistol whipped him in 
spite of his denials of any knowledge of the incident. 

The newspapers, on the day before the deadline, reached new 
heights of rhetoric with such statements as: 


When midnight can command the sun at high noon to step aside 
and give place to Egyptian darkness, then, and not till then, will 
mobocracy reign instead of law.*! 


1#Camille Fleming to B. L., personal interview, February 21, 1949 (signed state- 
ment in University of Texas Library) . 

20Jown and Country, August 5, 1886. 

21 bid. 
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In spite of these words the day of the deadline came, and 
the sun set long after the last Negro had left Comanche County. 
Only a few had ventured to stay out the limit, and they only 
from necessity. Most of the Negroes went to Dublin, some went 
to Eastland County, some few to Brownwood, but they all were 
evacuated quietly in an almost preternatural order no doubt 
induced by the news that a company of Texas Rangers was on 
its way to restore order in Comanche County. 

Almost immediately it seemed as though there had never been 
a Negro in Comanche County, and within a month the only re- 
minder of the flaring passions of the summer was a sign on the 
public well in De Leon: “Nigger, don’t let the sun go down on you 
in this town.”*? No further violence has been recorded since 
this episode, but there are apocryphal tales of how cowboys 
in De Leon, the only town with rail service in the county, roped 
the negro porters off the trains and dragged them through the 
streets. It is true that the negro porters on the Houston & Texas 
Central used to hide in the baggage cars during the time the 
train was in Comanche County. There is also the more recent 
story of a negro youth who made a bet that he could cross from 
Dublin in Erath County to Blanket in Brown County by way 
of Comanche County and was never seen again after he stopped 
at a farm near De Leon for a drink of water. 

As a consequence, Negroes are something of a curiosity to 
Comanche people. The writer's uncles and aunts tell of the 
first time they saw a Negro. They had gone to Dublin to see 
a circus; on the lot, however, they saw a negro woman and fol- 
lowed her the rest of the day in hopes that they might catch 
her washing her hands so they could see whether the black 
would rub off. Within the last few years this curiosity has been 
turned to financial account by the managers of the local ball 
clubs in De Leon and Comanche who assure themselves of 
sell-out crowds by hiring a negro baseball team from Brownwood 
to play the home team. 

Since the expulsion of the Negroes in 1886, the lack of a colored 
population has become one of the points upon which the citizens 
of Comanche pride themselves. This attitude may be more 


221 bid., September g, 1886. 
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readily understood when the average conception of the negro 
character held in Comanche County is made clear. In 1907 there 
was published a pamphlet extolling the virtues of Comanche 
County in hopes of attracting new citizens, and one of the strong- 
est selling points was this: 


The population of Comanche County, Texas, according to the census 
of 1900 was 23,079. This population, it must be remembered, is 
entirely and absolutely all white; there is not a negro in the county, 
and the chances are there will not be any for many years to come. 
There are many ways in which the negro can be of service to the 
white race, but as a rule the community is better off without him. 
Wherever negroes are numerous there crime abounds and all sorts 
of trouble. But in Comanche County he is an unknown quantity, and 
the court dockets are consequently light, there are no election frauds, 
and women are safe. ... Wherever the negro herds, there crime has 
a breeding place. Comanche county is free from this black curse, not 
by any written statute that she has enacted, but by an unwritten law 
which the negroes throughout the length and breadth of the State 
understand.?* 


Perhaps the unfortunate fact is that since this pamphlet was 
written, nothing has happened that would cause a change in this 
opinion. 

28Mrs. F. L. Little in a special publication of the Comanche Chief edited by 


Sam Vernon and dated 1907 (clippings in scrapbook kept by Mrs. Dora Greene, 
Comanche) . 
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A Check List of Chests and Dissertations 
in Cevas History 
Produced in the Department of History of the 
University of Cevas 
1893-195] 


Compiled and edited by 
H. BAILEY CARROLL and MILTON R. GUTSCH 


[The following bibliography is a continuation of the compilation of 
theses and dissertations in Texas history produced in the Department 
of History of the University of Texas from i893 to 1951, the first 
two sections of which appeared in the July and October, 1952, 
numbers of the Quarterly.] 


McALISTER, SAMUEL BERTRAM — M.A., June, 1926 [267] 
The Building of the Texas & Pacific Railway. vii+-154 pp. 


Illustrations: chart of the historical combinations of the Texas & Pacific in Texas 
including the Texas Western Railroad, Southern Pacific Railroad Company, Texas 
Pacific Railroad Company, Memphis, El Paso & Pacific Railroad Company, Southern 
Trans-Continental Railway Company. 

Maps: (1) Texas and Pacific Railway and Its Connections; (2) Construction 
under Southern Pacific; (3) Texas and Pacific in Texas. 


Tables: none 

Contents: Six chapters discuss genesis of the Texas and Pacific Railway—early 
economic and transportation conditions, Texas Western Railroad Company, the 
Mississippi and Pacific Railroad Company, the Southern Pacific Railroad and _ its 
proposed connections, reorganization of the Southern Pacific, the Memphis, El Paso, 
and Pacific Railroad, and the Southern Trans-Continental Railroad; the Texas and 
Pacific Railway—construction bill in Congress, purchase of competing roads and 
beginning of construction, panic of 1873, construction during 1875 and 1876, 
building of road from Fort Worth to Sierra Blanca, Gould-Huntington agreement; 
finances of construction of the Texas and Pacific Railway—first issue of bonds, 
panic of 1873, failure of construction company, financial reorganizauon and 
improved conditions; traffic on the Texas and Pacific Railway—Texas in 1870, 
lumber, grain, manufactured goods, cattle, cotton, passengers, expenses; seeking 
congressional aid, 1874-1894—bills of 1874 and 1878, entry of Southern Pacific into 
the field, Thomas A. Scott’s departure from Texas and Pacific; land grants and 
immigrations—early grants to Texas Western, grant to Memphis, El Paso, and 
Pacific, railroad lobbyists in Texas, national land grant, location of Texas and 
Pacific lands, railroad and immigration, creation of railroad towns, effect of lack 
of railroad on Jefferson. 


T1926/M117. R.R., TRans., Com., INbus. 


* 
McArruur, DANIEL EvANDER — M.A., Summer, 1918 [268] 
The Cattle Industry in Texas, 1590-1918. xv-+-428 pp. 
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Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: top prices of quarantine grass steers, 1907-1913; top prices of quarantine 
fed steers, 1906-1913; receipts of cattle at Fort Worth, 1903-1910; numbers of cattle 
fattened in Texas for market, 1809-1903; 103 herds on Drovers’ Account, 1880; 
shipment of cattle from Galveston, 1871-1874; 1918 rates for cattle shipment. 
Contents: Chapter I discusses the Spanish-Mexican period—cattle about San 
Antonio in 1762, at La Bahia in 1768, in southwestern Texas about 1500, and 
cattle brought by Americans. Chapter II gives a general survey from the establish- 
ment of the Republic to the Civil War—cattle in southwestern Texas in 1838, cattle 
raising in 1840, the Mexican War, westward extension of settlement and cattle 
raising, markets to the close of the Civil War, ranch life, breeds of cattle, condi- 
tions during war. Chapter III describes Indian depredations—Indian raids on cattle 
in Spanish times, hostility of Indians to whites, Comanche on warpath, Santa 
Gertrudis Ranch, Indian fights on Canadian River, depredations and horse stealing 
during Civil War, raids of 1864 to 1867, losses in 1871, fights at Bird Creek and 
Salt Creek, retreat and work of Rangers. Chapter IV covers the traul—driving 
livestock before Civil War, conditions in Texas and the north at the close of the 
war, beginning of great drives, drives of 1867, 1868, and 1869, location of trails 
(Chisholm, Shawnee, West Shawnee, Goodnight, Southern), decline of Abilene 
and rise of Ellsworth, Newton, and Wichita, development of Dodge City, drovers, 
bosses, women on trail, dangers and difficulties. Chapter V outlines marketing to 
1880—marketing during Spanish and Mexican period, driving to New Orleans, 
shipments by sea before and after Civil War, drives northward, prices and distri- 
bution, development of northern markets, railway transportation, early packeries 
in Texas, export trade, and Texas cattle fever. Chapter VI deals with marketing, 
transportation, and related problems from 1880 to 1918—extension of railroads, 
fencing of ranges, extinction of trails, range marketing, selling to Indian agencies, 
markets in Chicago, St. Louis, and Kansas City, development of markets within 
‘Texas, and railway transportation and related problems (evil practices before 
governmental regulation, costs of marketing, Texas fever, feeding cattle). Chapter 
VIL is devoted to the economic aspect of marketing from 1880 to 1918. 
T1918/M118. Rancu., Inbus., Sp., MEx., C. W., Mex. W., Inb., TEx. RANG., TRANS., 
R.R., Tr., Com. 


w 
McCa.ces, WALTER FLavius — M.A., June, 1897 [269] 
The Spanish Missions of ‘lexas. 110 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: census tables for (1) San José Mission, 1770-1799; (2) Concepcion, 1770- 
1814; (3) San Juan, 1770-1814; (4) Espada, 1770-1814. 
Contents: Written in essay form, the thesis covers the one-hundred-year period 
from the founding of the mission of San Francisco de los ‘Tejas in 16go to the 
establishment of the mission of Nuestra Sefiora del Refugio in 1792. The period of 
mission development is divided into four stages: 1690-1693, 1715-1722, 1747-1762, 
and 1792. 
Published: “Some Points in the Mission Period of ‘Texas History,” Quarterly of 
the Texas State Historical Association, Volume I, Number 3 (January, 1898), 
216-225. 
T1897/Mi24. Sp., Miss., REL. 


McCatium, Nancy Lou — M.A., August, 1936 [270] 
History of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in San Antonio, 
‘Texas. vi+130 pp. 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: ‘Three chapters discuss the founding and history of Methodist congre- 
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tions—Travis Park, Government Hill, Woodlawn, Comal Street, Englewood, 
Nebraska Street, Prospect Hill, Denver Heights, Cedar Street, Alamo, McKinley 
Avenue, Harlandale, Laurel Heights, East End, Alamo Heights, Los Angeles 
Heights, Palm Heights, and Brooks Memorial Methodist churches; German and 
Mexican congregations; and institutions—Westmoorland College, Mission Home 
and Training School, Wesley Community House, and Wesley Institute. Appendices 
contain appointments to Anglo-American churches in San Antonio, 1845-1935; 
appointments to the German church in San Antonio, 1889-1923; and appointment 
to Mexican churches in San Antonio, 1876-1935. 
T1936/Mi25. Ret., Loc., Ep., MEX., GER. 


McCaw ey, RutTHE — M.A., August, 1940 [271] 
American Attitude toward England and Germany as Reflected in 

the Newspapers of Texas from 1914-1917. ili+-131 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: The thesis presents opinions of American people as reflected in the 
newspapers from 1914 to 1917. Five chapters are devoted to war in Europe and 
divergence of American public opinion from August 1, 1914, to December 81, 1914; 
American opinion of impositions on neutral rights: reaction of the American 
public to Lusitania tragedy; and trend of American opinion in the last weeks 
preceding the American declaration of war. 
T1940/Mi2z9. W.W.1, 20TH C., News. 


McCLENpon, Rosert — M.A., August, 1924 [272] 
Daniel Webster and Mexican Relations, 1841-1843. [ii]-++178 pp. 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: The thesis deals with Webster’s position on Texas’ problems and Amer- 
ican citizens’ claims against Mexico. Chapter I discusses the claims question. 
Chapter II is devoted to the Texan Santa Fe Expedition and the United States 
citizens involved. Chapter III tells of negotiations for release of American citizens 
held at Santa Fe prisoners in Mexico. Chapter IV is concerned with the Texas 
question, and Chapter V, with the Monterrey affair. 

T1924/M1i32. Dip., MEX., Expep., FIL., REP. 


CHARLES Boone — M.A., August, 1930 [273] 
A History of Randall County and the T Anchor Ranch. ix-+156 
+[5] 


Illustrations: two views of Palo Duro; two scenes from the Palo Duro; the Light- 
house; first house in Panhandle; T Anchor headquarters; I’ Anchor range weekly 
report; Miner and Cedar Valley contract; IT’ Anchor payroll; courthouse, 1889; two 
views during the land boom; first Normal College on fire; West Texas State 
Teachers College, 1930. 

Maps: (1) the Panhandle; (2) the Llano Estacado; (3) Randall County; (4) T 
Anchor range and camps; (5) county school districts. 

Tables: geological section on the north branch of North Canyon Cita Creek, 
Randall County; geological section near mouth of Timber Creek, Randall County; 
analysis of surface soil in Randall County; climatic conditions at Amarillo; average 
hourly wind movement (in miles) at Amarillo; average evaporation for growing 
season at Amarillo; mean relative humidity (percentage) at Amarillo; rainfall at 
Amarillo; oil wells in Randall County. 

Contents: In five chapters the thesis treats geology of Randall County; early 
exploration and the T Anchor Ranch—exploration on the Llano Estacado, estab- 
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lishment of ranch by Leigh R. Dyer, activities of Jot Gunter, W. B. Munson, and 
John Summerfield, management of T Anchor Ranch, Cedar Valley Land and 
Cattle Company; political organization of Randall County—creation, judicial his- 
tory, first political convention, founding of Canyon, political history; agricultural 
movement in Randall County—introduction of farming, crop diversification; educa- 
tional and religious institutions of Randall County—evolution of schools, common 
school districts, West Texas State Teachers College, religious institutions. 
T1930/M132. Co. His., W. Tex., Pu., L.E., RANcuH., Greo., Pow., LEG., AGRI, 
Ep., REL. 


McDanieEL, Curtis EuGENE — M.A., August, 1938 [274] 
Educational and Social Interests of the Grange in Texas, 1873-1905. 

vi+186 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: The four chapters of the thesis are devoted to historical background- 
the national and Texas Grange; Grange as a school—educational features (meet 
ings, organizations, libraries, agricultural fairs); participation in public education 
—public school system, Grange schools, Agricultural and Mechanical College, voca- 
tional education for girls; social features—participation of women and children, 
charitable work, moral influence, cultural interests, recreational interests 
T1938/M1i4z. AGri., Ep., Soc. His., A. 

McDonaLp, JOHNNIE BELLE — M.A., June, 1922 [275] 


The Soldiers of San Jacinto. ii+450 pp. 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Thesis lists soldiers in Sam Houston’s army and attempts to ascertain 
how long each had been in Texas before the battle. In Part I the writer takes 
exception to statements of Antonio Lépez de Santa Anna and cthers that soldiers 
were primarily American importees. Part II, more than four hundred typescript 
pages, consists of the roster of San Jacinto and biographical sketches of the 
participants. 

T1922/Mi45. Bio., Rev., Loc., MI. 


* 
McDonap, Mary Louise — M.A., June, 1942 [276] 


The History of Lubbock County, ‘Texas. vili+-146 pp. 

Illustrations: first courthouse; present courthouse; representative brands of Lub- 

bock County; two views of downtown Lubbock: Broadway Street and Main Street; 

Administration Building, Texas Technological College; Press Building. ‘Texas 

Technological College; Lubbock High School. 

Maps: Lubbock County, Texas. 

Tables: none 

Contents: The thesis, in five sections, covers geography and natural resources of 

Lubbock County; settlement and organization of Lubbock County—advent of 

ranchers, development to 1886, establishment of Lubbock, influence of Estacado, 

life in early-day Lubbock; economic development of Lubbock County—ranching, 

agriculture, general progress; development of Lubbock and other towns and com- 

munities—Lubbock, Slaton, Shallowater, Idalou, Becton, Monroe, Wolftaith, Wood- 

row, Posey, Acuff, Slide, Hurlwood; establishment of churches, schools (including 

Texas Technological College) , and newspapers. 

T1942/M145. Co. His., W. Tex., L.E., Rancu., Gro., Acri., Ep., REL., News. 
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MCELHANNON, JOSEPH Cart — Ph.D., June, 1951 [277] 
Foreign, Relations of Imperial Mexico, 1821-1823. ix-+-452 pp. 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Chapter VI, Relations with North America, deals in part with Texas, 
treating activities pertaining to the security of the northern provinces, the Indian 
problem, the Anglo-American problem, and imperial efforts to colonize Texas. 
Other chapters deal with birth of an empire, political developments (1821-1823) , 
department of relations and imperial policy, relations with the United States, 
relations with South America, annexation of Central America to Mexico, relations 
with Europe, and conclusion. 

Published: “Imperial Mexico and Texas,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
Volume LIII, Number 2 (October, 1949), 117-150, is based on this study. 
TD1951/M158. MeEx., CoL., ANGLO-AMER. 


McGiLi, Marcaret — M.A., August, 1928 [278] 

The Administration of Carlos Franquis de Lugo, Governor of ‘Texas, 
1736-1737. [iv]+-109 pp. 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Five chapters discuss the workings of governmental institutions in 

Texas in the year 1736-1737; chapters are entitled Introduction, New Governor, 

Clash with Missionaries, Attack on Manuel de Sandoval, and Trial of Franquis. 

Appendices include an abstract of Consulta Apologetica addressed to the viceroy 

by Fray Miguel Sevillano de Paredes and real cedula occasioned by Franquis’ trial. 

T1928/M175. Sp., Por., LeEc., Gus. 


McKay, SETH SHEPARD — M.A., Summer, 1919 [279] 
Texas Under the Regime of E. J. Davis. [ii1]+-168 pp. 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: Texas railroad mileage growth, 1865-1874. 

Contents: The thesis in four chapters deals with economic development in Texas, 
1870-1874—conditions during early Reconstruction, resources, transportation, fron- 
tier, public lands; social conditions—inhabitants, living conditions, social habits, 
political habits, education, immigration; political history—events leading to radical 
Republican control, early life of E. J. Davis, acts of ‘Twelfth Legislature (militia 
and state guard, State Police, registration of voters, educational schemes, printing 
law, Taxpayers Convention, elections of 1871 and 1872, finances and taxation, 
frauds) ; conclusion—election of 1873, Davis or Richard Coke, later life of Davis. 
T1919/M1g2. Rec., TRANS., FRON., POL., Eb. 


LELA ErHeL — M.A., August, 1934 [280] 
Life of James F. Perry. iv-+132 pp. 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: This biography of Stephen F. Austin’s brother-in-law deals with Perry's 
interests in Texas, his activities as a merchant in Texas, his efforts during the 
‘Texas Revolution, and his later years. 

T1934/M215. Bio., Cor., Rev., Rep. 
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McLEAN, SapiE Rosetta — M.A., August, 1929 [281] 
The Second Congress of the Republic of ‘Texas. iv-+-go pp. 
Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Eight chapters relate to the personnel and organization of Congress, 
finances, foreign relations, judicial affairs, army and navy affairs, Indian affairs, 
land legislation, and miscellaneous (early capitol buildings, mail service, naviga- 
tion, sickness, and medical aid) . 

T1929/M223. Rep., Lec., Miv., Inp., Lanp, Nav., 


* 
McLeEnpon, JAMES Hays — Ph.D., June, 1949 [282] 
John A. Quitman. vii+ 371+ [2] pp. 


Iilustrations: John A. Quitman; The Rev. Mr. Frederick Henry Quitman; St. 
Peter’s Lutheran Church, Rhinebeck, New York; St. Peter's Lutheran pa:sonage. 
Rhinebeck, New York; John F. H. Claiborne; Mrs. Ezra Turner Quitman at time of 
her marriage; John A. Quitman at time of his marriage; Monmouth, the hrst 
Mississippi State Capitol at Jackson; Major General john A. Quitman; Quitman’s 
assault on Chapultepec; Quitman’s handkerchief; Quitman sword; John A. Quit- 
man, Monmouth. 

Maps: (1) Mississippi, 1819; (2) Mississippi, 1824; (3) battle of Mexico City, 1847. 
Tables: none 

Contents: Chapter V of this biography of a Mississippi lawyer, planter, soldier, 
and champion of states’ rights deals with Quitman and the Texas Revolution; in 
1836 he led a group of mounted volunteers to Texas but arrived a few days after 
the battle of San Jacinto. Other chapters discuss Quitman’s ancestry, early life, 
and education, preparation for the bar in Ohio, professional maturity at Natchez, 
meteoric rise in politics, speculation and distress, bond repudiation in Mississippi, 
service with Zachary Taylor’s army in Mexico, into Mexico with Winfield Scott, 
governor of Mexico City, governor of Mississippi, filibustering interests, and last 
years. 

Published: Chapter V, In the Patriot Army of Texas, was published in sub- 
stantially the same form in “John A. Quitman in the Texas Revolution,” South- 
western Historical Quarterly, Volume LII, Number 2 (October, 1948), 163-183. 
TD1949/M224. Bio., Rev., Mex. W., MIL. 


w 

Mauoney, Leo Epwin — M.A., June, 1928 [283] 
The Camel Corps: An Attempted Solution of the Problem of Western 

‘Transportation. vii+103+-[3] pp. 
Illustrations: Anieh dromedary, burden camel of Egypt, and Bactrian camei, 
blanketed, from Central Asia; embarkation of camels; Bactrian camel from Central 
Asia and Tuilu, wrestling camel from Asia minor; camel secured for a gale; camel 
skeletons in Smithsonian Institution; crumbling ruins of Camp Verde. 
Maps: (1) Oregon trail; (2) Major Henry Constantine Wayne’s march from 
Indianola; (3) Lieutenant Edward Fitzgerald Beale’s route to the Pacific. 
Tables: none 
Contents: Chapter I discusses transportation problems before the Civil War. 
Chapter II contains the preparation for the Camel Corps experiment; Chapter III 
describes the execution of the plan and its results. Activities of Major George 
Crossman, Jefferson Davis, Major Henry C. Wayne, and Lieutenant Edward F. 
Beale in connection with the Camel Corps are included in the thesis. Items from 
the National Intelligencer in regard to the experiment are appended. 
T1928/M279. TRANS., FRON., MIL. 


Marr, JOHN Co_umsus — M.A., August, 1928 [284] 
The History of Matagorda County, Texas. ix+-301 pp. 
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Illustrations: house in which Karankawa Indians massacred the Flowers and 
Charles Cavanaugh families; oak tree near house where victims were buried; 
Battle Island; first cemetery in Matagorda County; old Bradford home and old 
Phillips home in Matagorda; two views of the ruins of the Hawkins’ sugar mill; 
plantation home of Henry Jones; J. B. Hawkins’ lake home; Matagorda in 1860; 
Wadsworth home; two views of Matagorda in 1928; remains of wharf at old port 
of Matagorda; first church in Matagorda; two cannon balls shot into the fort at 
the mouth of Caney Creek during Civil War; Matagorda County Confederate 
statue; ox yokes that belonged to J. B. Hawkins; rifles issued to J. C. McNeill, 
captain of the Ku Klux Klan in Matagorda County; site of log cabin in which 
Oliver Sheppard was barricaded during the negro uprising in 1887; ranch house 
and boiler used in Grimes beef packing factory; W. B. Grimes; old church at 
Dimming’s Bridge; two views of statue of A. H. (Shanghai) Pierce; F. Cornelius 
and head and horns of longhorn steer he raised; scene at X Ranch of J. E. Pierce; 
wild rose hedge used as a fence; Brahman cattle; roundup in Matagorda County 
in 1928; rice canal; flooded rice field; fish and oyster houses in Palacios; portion 
of a sulphur field at Gulf; loading sulphur at Gulf. 

Maps: (1) reference map of county; (2) soil survey map of county. 


Tables: none 

Contents: In five chapters the thesis discusses background—Franco-Spanish col- 
onization, Karankawa Indians, American settlers; dawn: of political existence— 
settlers in 1820, American colonists, Texas Revolution, creation of county; general 
growth and development, 1836-1860—agriculture, homes, slave labor, town of 
Matagorda, Matagorda peninsula, communication, commerce; social conditions 
before Civil War—pioneer life, religious education, Civil War (military forces, 
war days at home, Reconstruction) ; economic development of county afier 1865— 
cattle industry, agriculture, fish and oyster industry, sulphur industry. Appendix 
includes petition for establishment of town, constitution of proprietors of town 
of Matagorda, list of freeholders of county, 1840-1841, and Civil War muster rolls. 
T1928/M349. Co. His., G.C., S.TeEx., Fr., Sp., Inp., ANGLO-AMER., REv., AGRI, 
N., Com., REL., C. W., Rec., INbus. 


MarSHALL, ELLEN — M.A., August, 1934 [285] 
Some Phases of the Establishment and Development of Roads in 

Texas, 1716-1845. vi--117 pp. 

Illustrations: none 
Maps: (1) De Lisle’s map, 1733; (2) eighteenth century map of ‘Texas; (3) 
Puelle’s map, 1807; (4) Stephen F. Austin’s map of Texas, 1822; (5) 1830 map of 
Texas; (6) southern part of Texas [1834]; (7) 1836 map of Texas; (8) Generai 
Austin’s map of Texas, 1840; (g) map of military road; (10) map of Texas, 1847; 
(11) Radefeld’s map [18467]; (12) extension of mail routes, 1835-1845. 
Tables: none 
Contents: Chapter I discusses Indian paths and Spanish trails, 1690-1821; Chapter 
II deals with Texas roads, 1821-1836; Chapter III covers road development, 1836- 
1845; Chapter IV is conclusion. Appendices contain article on Santa Fe trade from 
Telegraph and Texas Register, 1840; description of journey of Samuel A. Maverick’s 
family to Texas, 1838; ox-wagon transportation from Jonnie Lockhart Wallis’ 
Sixty Years on the Brazos. 
T1934/M355. ‘TRANS., IND., Sp., ANGLO-AMER., REP. 


MarsHALL, ELMER Grapy — M.A., August, 1937 [286] 
The History of Brazos County, Texas. vi+234 pp. 


Illustrations: two log cabins; broad ax; mill stones; early gins; Dan Mosely’s 
ferry; Boonville school notice; Brazos County Confederate currency, $2 and $5 
notes; Bryan, Main Street in 1859; seven pictures of former slaves of Brazos County; 
two pictures of plantation bells; syrup mill; slave cabin; row planter; off to the 
fields; hauling cotton from plantations to Bryan; two pictures of cotton being 
trucked to compress; lynching scene; five negro residences; barbering; at the com- 
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missary; negro hitching rack in Bryan; two negro churches; four negro schools. 
Maps: (1) Brazos County; (2) geological map of Brazos County; (3) general 
soil map of county; (4) Texas in 1834; (5) Washington County, 1837; (6) town 
of Boonville; (7) Brazos. 

Tables: none 

Contents: In six chapters thesis discusses topography and geography; preorgan- 
ization history (1821-1841); development of Brazos County from 1841 to 1860; 
political development, economic and social life, and education; period of turmoil 
and development (1860-1885) —Reconstruction, political and economic develop- 
ment, growth in population, religion, education; Negroes and the cotton planta- 
tions as factors in the development of the county—ante-bellum Negro, period of 
transition, period of development from 1875 to 1914, negro field songs, religious 
life, education, economic progress of Negro; development of Brazos County from 
1885 to 1930—political and economic development, education, county officials. 
T1937/M355. Co. His., S. Tex., Cen. Tex., N., Ep., Pou., REL., GEo., AcRI. 


MarTIN, EVERETTE ARMSTRONG — M.A., August, 1934 [287] 
A History of the Spindletop Oil Field. vii+-105 pp. 


Illustrations: lease of potential oil land in Spindletop vicinity; A. F. Lucas, John 
H. Galey, and the Lucas well; oil lake at Spindletop; Frank Trost’s picture of 
Lucas gusher; section through Spindletop dome. 

Maps: (1) Spindletop Heights and vicinity; (2) Spindletop Oil Field. 

Tables: yearly production at Spindletop dome, 1go1-1924; yearly production of 
new field, 1926-1930. 

Contents: In five chapters the thesis deals with prediscovery search for oil at 
Spindletop—origin of name, organization of Gadys City Company, believers in 
project undaunted by failure to find oil; discovery of oil at Spindletop—career of 
Anthony F. Lucas, financial support of Guffey and Galey, discovery of oil, excite- 
ment in Beaumont; history of Spindletop Oil Field from 1910 to 1g25—boom in 
Beaumont, preparations for other wells, organization of companies, boring of 
dry wells, decline of field; history of Spindletop from 1ig25 to 1934—source 
of oil sought, Gulf Company relinquishes lease, M. Frank Yount strikes oil, new 
field enlarged, Spindletop regains lead in oil production, deep tests made, new 
field declines; Spindletop influence upon surrounding territory—money brought 
into Beaumont, oil refineries built, Port Arthur’s growth, shipping developed, 
industrial plants built on waterway, produced oil men (J. S. Cullinan, W. B. 
Sharp, W. S. Farrish, R. L. Blaffer, F. A. Leovy, Walter W. Fondren, Ross S. 
Sterling, Roy M. Johnston), organization of Texas Company, Humble Oil and 
Refining Company, Gulf Oil Corporation, and Magnolia Petroleum Company. 
T1934/M363. Ot, Inpus., goTH C., E. TEx. 


MartTIN, JAMES LEE — M.A., August, 1937 [288] 
History of Goliad from 1836 to 1880. vi+175 pp. 


Illustrations: Mission La Bahia; burial place of Colonel J. W. Fannin; oak tree 
used for hanging; home of R. W. Davis, built in 1847; brand record of C. S. 
Hovey; Masonic hall, 1854; W. H. Boyd home; letter to C. S. Hovey; registration 
certificate; oath of allegiance to United States. 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: The thesis is a history of Goliad from the end of the Texas Revolution 
through the Civil War and Reconstruction. In six chapters, it discusses transition 
of Goliad from Spanish to American control—derivation of name, historical back- 
ground, American occupation; organization and government of new town—incor- 
poration, sale of public lands, disposal of mission lands, regulation of slaves, fire- 
arms regulations, acts of council; disturbances in Goliad—Indian depredations, 
regulation of Indians, trouble with Mexicans during Republic and during early 
statehood; economic progress—origin of cattle industry in ‘Texas, trail driving, 
cattlemen of Goliad, agriculture and othcr business; life in Goliad—old homes, 
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social life, newspapers, religion, Masonic lodge, education; Civil War and Recon- 
struction—military organization, record of individuals, general view of war, Recon- 
struction. Appendix includes a letter about life in post-revolutionary Goliad and 
one on trail driving written by L. B. Russell, notices about schools, a Democratic 
meeting, Confederate muster rolls, and a list of county officials, 1838-1880. 
T1937/M364. Loc., S.TEx., ANGLO-AMER., Rev., Miss., N., INp., RANCH., NEws., 
REL., Ep., C. W., REc. 


Martin, LituiAN Davis — M.A., August, 1929 [289] 
The History of the Galveston News. ix+-72 pp. 


Illustrations: cartoon by John Knott illustrating history of News; photostat of 
front sheet of April 19, 1842, issue of Daily News; early press; offices. 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Chapter I of this account of Texas’ “oldest newspaper now published” 
gives its history to 1865. Chapter II follows the paper from 1865 to 1928. Chapter 
III discusses characteristics and editorial policies of News—foreign and state news, 
paper makeup, interest in economic development, and political attitudes, 1873-1896. 


T1929/M365. News., Loc., G.C. 


Martin, Rusy Lee — M.A., August, 1937 [290] 
The Administration of Governor S. W. T. Lanham, 1903-1907. v-+-145 
PP- 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: In six chapters, the thesis covers biographical sketch of Samuel Willis 
Tucker Lanham—early life in South Carolina, public career in Texas, congressman, 
death, and character; Lanham’s first gubernatorial campaign and election—condi- 
tions in Texas in 1903, Democratic state convention of 1g02, campaign, election, 
and inauguration; antitrust legislation—need for, history of, antitrust law of 1903, 
prosecutions; Terrell election laws—early primary laws of 1895, 1897, and 1905; 
taxation and revenue—state Democratic convention of 1904, second campaign and 
election, important and minor bills on taxation, financial condition of state in 
1905; and ‘Texas state penitentiary system, eleemosynary institutions, and education. 


T1937/M365. GuB., Bio., PoL., Lrc., Ep. 


Mason, GrEorce Truetr — M.A., August, 1938 [291] 
A Study of the Iron Industries of Cherokee County. vii+-go pp. 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: iron ore deposits of Cherokee County. 

Tables: production of the blast furnace in two-year periods, 1890-1910; production 
of pipe foundry in two-year periods, 1890-1900. 

Contents: In four chapters, the thesis discusses early attempts to develop the iron 
industries in Cherokee County—brief history of forming of county, early geography, 
Philleo furnace, Young furnace, Carey Lake furnace; East Texas State Penitentiary 
and the iron industry—establishment of Rusk penitentiary, establishment and 
operation of Alcalde furnace, capitol castings, Sam Lanham furnace, close of iron 
industries; Iron Queen City of East Texas: New Birmingham, 1888-1894—New 
Birmingham Iron and Land Company and founding of town, industries, Tassie 
Belle furnace, Star and Crescent furnace, causes of failure; present planning for 
development of iron ores in Cherokee County—proposals to ship ores of East Texas, 
results of study of Bureau of Economic Geology and of Bureau of Business Re- 
search, proposition of the Texas Bureau of Industrial Chemistry, electrical process 
of reducing iron ores. 

T1938/M381. E.Tex., Geo., Inbus. 
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MATTHEWS, WILLIAM KENNETH — M.A., August, 1938 [292] 


A History of Irrigation in the Lower Rio Grande Valley. viii+-128 pp. 
Illustrations: gold medal won by John Closner, 1904; second lift pumps, Mercedes 
irrigation district. 

Maps: (1) map and general information of Lower Rio Grande Valley; (2) 
Hidalgo and Cameron Counties Water Control and Improvement District No. g. 
Tables: types of soils in Lower Rio Grande Valley; mean monthly flow of Rio 
Grande; average monthly rainfall and mean temperature at Mercedes; population 
of Valley towns, according to census of 1920, 1930; population of four Valley 
counties, according to census of 1920, 1930; shipment of vegetables from Lower 
Rio Grande Valley; output of Valley canning plants, 1937; citrus trees in Hidalgo, 
Cameron, and Willacy counties, 1937; movement of citrus from Lower Rio Grande 
Valley, 1921-1934; movement of citrus from Lower Rio Grande Valley, 1935-1937; 
value of grapefruit products, winter season, 1936-1937; use of water for irrigation, 
1913; citrus plantings in Mercedes District; value of earthworks of twelve principal 
canal systems in Mercedes Irrigation District; value of land and equipment; assets 
of Mercedes District, 1928; annual assessed tax valuations, Cameron and Hidalgo 
counties, 1931-1937. 

Contents: In five chapters the thesis includes a geographical survey of Lower Rio 
Grande Valley; historical sketch of the Valley—organization of counties, population, 
development of truck farming and citrus culture, transportation; general story of 
irrigation in the Valley—legal aspects, private projects, irrigation districts; typical 
irrigation system, the Mercedes District—beginnings, American Rio Grande Land 
and Irrigation Company, Hidalgo and Cameron County Water Control and In- 
provement District No. g; future outlook of the Valley under irrigation—source of 
water, problems and possible solutions, Valley viewpoints. 

T1938/M432. Rec. His., AcGri., GEo., R.G.V. 


w 
MAuLpIn, WILLIAM Davip — M.A., August, 1938 [293] 
History of Dallam County, Texas. vii+127+-[1] pp. 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: (1) sketch map showing location of Dallam County; (2) sketch map 
showing drainage of Dallam County. 

Tables: rainfall; temperature; wind velocity. 

Contents: In five chapters the thesis covers introduction to Dallam County— 
geography and topography; survey of Dallam County—empresario contract of John 
Charles Beales and José Manuel Royuela, building of state capitol, building of 
railroad, petition for organization, early days in ‘Iexline, farming in early days; 
growth of Dalhart—townsite, utilities, newspaper, library, business development, 
hospitals, population; religious, educational, and social history of Dallam County; 
coming of agriculture to Dallam County—XIT Ranch, population and agricultural 
survey, real estate sales, and drought. Appendix includes a list of officials of 
Dallam County, 1891-1934, and early brands, 1894-1915. 

T1938/M443. Co. His., W. Tex., Pu., Gro., Cot., R.R., RANCH., AGRI. 


w 
MAYHALL, MILDRED PicKLE — Ph.D., June, 1939 [294] 
The Indians of Texas: The Atakapa, the Karankawa, the Tonkawa. 
xiv-+712 pp. 


Illustrations: Indian mound in Bowie County, rock shelter in Travis County, 
flint artifacts, Central Texas; carved gorget, Lamar County; pottery bottles and 
pots, Northeast ‘Iexas; pictograph, Val Verde County; medicine bundle, Val 
Verde County; burial, Fred Acree farm, Coryell County, burial, Ranney Creek 
cave, Bosque County; flint artifacts from Williamson County; excavation trench 
into a burnt rock midden, Dies Ranch, Travis County; excavation into the Morhiss 
Mound, Guadalupe River, Victoria County; a West Texas cave site (Caldwell 
Site), Culberson County; Guadalupe Peak (Signal Peak), Culberson County; a 
Quahada Comanche camp with tipis and a small brush arbor in foreground; an 
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Apache camp near Mount Sheridan, 1876; two pictures of Comanche Indians in 
camp near Llano, 1888; Wichita village on Rush Creek, 1852; old and new homes 
of Alabama Indians, Polk County; Alabama man and children; Gaddo-Tuher 
(Dog Eater), Comanche chief; Tabatoso, Comanche brave; Quinine (Ceti), 
Quahado Comanche; Quanah Parker, Comanche chief; two pictures of Kiowa 
scouts, Satanta, Kiowa chief; Big Tree, Kiowa chief; Apache Indian captives, San 
Antonio, 1886; Apache Indians; Otter Belt, Quahado Comanche; only survivor of 
a Comanche raid into Texas; Wichita woman; captive Mexican boy; Tawha, 
Apache medicine man; Geronimo or Cow-a-ar-tha (Yawner), Apache leader; 
Comanche woman; Comanche women at Wichita Falls, 1g00; Comanche braves; 
Cet-in-paut and daughters, Kiowa; Tupin Tone-oneo (Kicking Birds), Kiowa 
chief’s daughter; Big ‘Iree’s squaw, Kiowa; painting of Comanche girl; comparison 
of pottery of coastal, East Texas, and Panhandle Indians; flint projectile types; 
Karankawa Indian; Caddo chief; Tonkawa man; ‘Tonkawa woman; Placido, 
Tonkawa chief; George Miles; Tonkawa Indian scouts at Mobeetie, 1886; fire 
carrier, Llano County; mano and metate, Bosque County; flint pick, Williamson 
County; scapula hoe, Lamar County; evidences of cannibalism in Central Texas; 
evidence of food habits, snail shells, from a midden in Williamson County; 
cranium, burial near San Saba; Ionkawa weapons, Mason; Central ‘lexas orna- 
ments; lithospermum seed necklace, Bell County; Comanche Indians; Lipan Indian; 
West ‘Texas basket and mat weaves; pottery from Anderson, Lamar, Titus, and 
Harrison counties; sandals of Yucca and rabbit stick, Culberson County; atlatl 
fragment, Culberson County; Yucca fire hearth, Culberson County; Pacer’s son, 
Apache chief; Comanche brave; deformed crania (Caddoan), Lamar County; 
pottery, Northeast ‘Texas. 

Maps: (1) ‘Texas indicating chief topographic features; (2) Indian tribes in 
Texas in early nineteenth century; (3) Orozco y Berra’s ethnographic map of 
Mexico; (4) areas occupied by Indian linguistic families, 1800. 

Tables: physical traits shown by skeletal materials from Caplen mound; com- 
parison of crania (male series) from Caplen and Oso; comparison of physical 
differences of crania from Caplen and Big Bend; comparison of skull measurements 
of Oso series with Caplen series; physical traits of tall southwestern Indians and 
‘Texas series; measurements on crania from Central Texas; comparison of culture 
traits. 

Contents: The five chapters are an anthropological history of the Indians of Texas 
and their culture in relation to environment. The thesis discusses history of 
Indians in Texas: tribes and their location—from early times to removal to reser- 
vations, results and remaining Indians; Atakapa Indians—Atakapa, Orcoquisa, 
Bidae, Deadoes, and Patiri; Karankawa Indians and associated tribes—Coco, Gua- 
pite, Cujane, ‘ops, Estepisa, and Esquien; Tonkawa Indians and their associated 
tribes—Mayeye, Yojuane, Erbipiame, Sana, Emet, Cava, Toho, and Tohaha; conclu- 
sion—comparison of culture traits among the Atakapa, Karankawa, Tonkawa, and 
general comparisons with other areas. 


TD1939/M453. ANTH. 


MEGEE, JONNIE Mitprep — M.A., June, 1915 [295] 
Confederate Impressment Acts in the Trans-Mississippi Department. 


iv+179 pp. 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Chapter VIII deals with execution of impressment acts in Texas— 
conditions in Texas, cotton business, transportation, impressment of slaves, wheat, 
corn, cattle, complaint of schedule prices, general opposition and attempts to 
remedy evils, attitude of Governor Pendleton Murrah, service of Texas congress- 
men, and work of Texas Legislature. Other chapters include an introduction, 
impressments in the Confederacy prior to the passage of the impressment acts; 
impressment acts passed by the Confederate Congress; general impressment orders 
from the headquarters of the Trans-Mississippi Department; impressments in 
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Missouri and Indian Territory, in Arkansas, and in Louisiana; and the success and 
value of the impressment acts. 
T1915/M472. C.W., AGRI., RANCH., TRANS., LEG., N. 


w 
MEREDITH, Mary Owen — M.A., August, 1930 [296] 
The Life and Work of Thomas Jefferson Devine. viii+83+61+3 pp. 


Illustrations: Judge T. J. Devine; three views of Devine home; old cistern; vases 
presented Mrs. Devine by Robert E. Lee; commission from state of Texas; surrender 
of San Antonio; commission from Confederacy; Devine after release from prison; 
chair used by Devine while imprisoned. 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: The thesis, in six chapters, deals with Thomas Jefferson Devine and 
the home in which he lived; his activities as a citizen in San Antonio and a judge 
of Texas; his part in the Secession movement; the surrender of General David E. 
‘Twiggs; Devine’s life during the Confederacy; and after the war. Sixty-one manu- 
script pages of papers and personal letters of Thomas J. Devine, 1853-1867, and 
the certification of arrival of Thomas G. Elder and family in 1839 are also included. 
T1930/M541. Bio., Lec., Sec., C. W. 


MippLeton, ANNIE Laura — M.A., June, 1920 [297] 
The Formation of the Texas Constitution of 1845. ili+-148+-[4] pp. 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: The thesis of four chapters includes recognition of independence and 
movement for annexation; Andrew Jackson Donelson and the annexation of Texas; 
Texas’ acceptance of annexation—passing of joint resolutions, efforts of French and 
English to defeat annexation, convening of Congress, calling of Convention, peti- 
tion of Texas for military aid, Mexico’s acceptance of Texas’ proposals, opposition 
to preliminary treaty with Mexico, Congress accepts United States’ proposal; and 
work of Convention—acceptance of annexation, formation of constitution, addi- 
tional problems, attempt to set up provisional government, establishment of state 
government. 

Published: In two articles in Southwestern Historical Quarterly: ‘Donelson’s 
Mission to Texas in Behalf of Annexation,” Volume XXIV, Number 4 (April, 
1921), 247-291, and “The Texas Convention of 1845,’ Volume XXV, Number 1 
(July, 1921), 26-62. 

T1920/M584. ANNEX., MEX., St., POL. 


MIDDLETON, ANNIE LaurA — Ph.D., June, 1938 [298] 


Studies Relating to the Annexation of Texas by the United States. 
[6]+356+[55] from the Southwestern Historical Quarterly 
carrying pagination of that journal mounted on 28 unnumbered 
leaves + [13] pp. 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 


Contents: Chapters I through VI include the introduction—colonization and 
development of Texas Revolution; participation of United States citizens in Texas 
Revolution—appeals of Texas for money, response of South, West, Middle States, 
and New England, effect of land speculation on re\olution; recognition of ‘Texan 
independence by United States—attitude of people and of Congress, activities of 
Senate, protest of Mexico; first Texan movement for annexation—William H. 
Wharton’s activities, defeat of Texan resolution, Texas’ withdrawal of proposition; 
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Texas-Mexican relations—Texan missions seeking recognition of independence (Bar- 
nard E. Bee, James Treat, James Webb), war preparations, and negotiations for 
armistice; annexation treaty—revival of annexation question, economic and _ political 
issues, treaty negotiations, conditions in South, defeat of treaty. Chapters VII 
through IX consisting of annexation by Congress, formation of Texas constitution, 
and annexation of ‘Texas were presented as an M.A. thesis (No. 297) and are 
included in this enlarged study as published in the Southwestern Historical Quar- 
terly in April and July, ig21. 

TD1938/M584. CoL., Rev., MEXx., Dip., ANNEX., POL., ST. 


MILLER, BENJAMIN HiLton — M.A., August, 1927 [299] 
Elisha Marshall Pease, A Biography. 175 pp. 


Jllustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 


Contents: Biography of Elisha M. Pease, governor of Texas from 1853 to 1857 and 
from 1867 to 1869. Discussed are the boyhood of Pease, his early experiences in 
‘Texas, his activities in law and _ politics, election of 1853, his first gubernatorial 
administration, election of 1855, Secession movement in ‘Texas, Reconstruction 
period, and Pease’s last years. 

T1927/M612. Bio., Gus., Pou., SEc., C.W., REc. 


MILLER, EpMUND THORNTON — M.A., June, 1901 [300] 
The La Salle Gulf Expedition: A Single Enterprise. [1]+21 pp. 35 
cm. 


Jllustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Thesis includes a general account of French exploration and coloniza- 
tion of North America; the role of René Robert Cavelier, Sieur de la Salle, in 
exploration of Mississippi River; his visit to the French court; and his organization 
of an expedition to settle on Gulf coast. Relations between La Salle and Diego 
Dionisio de Penalosa are discussed. Writer believes that La Salle had no designs 
on Texas and was only searching for the Mississippi. 

T1901/M6z3. FR., Expi., ExpEp., COL. 


MITCHELL, ERNEST GLYNN — M.A., August, 1949 [301] 


History of Coleman County. 172 pp. 

Illustrations: two pictures of range cattle and two of club calves; four pictures 
of process of shearing sheep; business section of Coleman, 1947; Overall Memorial 
Hospital; city hall; post office; courthouse; Coleman Hotel; Coleman office build- 
ing; excavation of glass sand from Santa Anna Mountain; glass sand ready for 
shipment; W.P.A. construction work (wall at Hufford Field, Coleman City Park, 
Burkett High School, Camp Colorado replica) ; Texas Ranger auditorium-museum, 
Santa Anna. 

Maps: (1) drainage system, Coleman County; (2) highways, railroads, and towns, 
Coleman County; (3) Central Colorado Soil Conservation District. 

Tables: population of Coleman County, 1870-1940; towns of Coleman County; 
oil fields and production, Coleman County; work of Coleman County Rural 
Electric Co-operative, 1937-1948. 

Contents: In four chapters the thesis discusses geography and natural resources; 
preorganization—claims of Spain, France, and Mexico, early Indians, establishment 
of Camp Colorado, early settlers; organization and early development—organization, 
activities of county officials, frontier defense and Indian raids, Coleman, Santa 
Anna, Glen Cove, Talpa, and Novice, cattle industry, law and order, social and 
religious life, and education; growth and modern development—population, rail- 
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roads, cattle industry, farming, crop diversification, education, civic improvements, 
industrial development, depression, governmental agencies. Appendix lists officials 
of Coleman County, 1864-1946. 

T1949/M692. Co. His., W. Tex., Cen. Tex., INp., FRON., RANCH., AGRI., Ep. 


Ww 
Mixon, Marie Rusy — M.A., August, 1930 [302] 
William Barret Travis, His Life and Letters. viii+-505 pp. 


Illustrations: flag of Constitution of 1824; Travis’ signature and book plate; his 
commission as a lieutenant colonel in the Regular Army of Texas; William Barret 
Travis; W. B. Travis by McArdle; Martin D. McHenry of Shelbyville, Kentucky; 
W. B. Travis; possible picture of W. B. Travis; Benjamin Rush Milam; Mrs. W. B. 
Travis; Charles Edward Travis; Susan Isabella Travis. 

Maps: (1) plan of city of San Antonio and fortifications of Alamo, 1836, (2) San 
Antonio de Bexar in 1836; (3) plan of Alamo by Captain R. M. Potter. 

Tables: none 

Contents: The thesis is divided into three parts: Part I is a biographical study— 
life before coming to Texas, Travis’ part in Anahuac disturbance in 1832, profes- 
sional and social activities, work as secretary of ayuntamiento of San Felipe in 
1834, his part in the attack on Tenorio and in the campaign of 1835, and death in 
the Alamo. Part II contains Travis’ letters from family records in his Bible to 
claims of his estate against the Republic of Texas. Part III is devoted to illustra- 
tions, maps, and short articles on the flag which flew over the Alamo in 1836, the 
portrait of William Barret Travis by H. A. McArdle, Mrs. William Barret Travis, 
Charles Edward Travis, two portraits of Susan Isabella Travis, Travis’ body servant, 
Joe, and the plan of the Alamo by Captain R. M. Potter. 

T1930/M699. Bito., Mit., Cor., Rev. 


MOELLERING, ARWERD Max — M.A., August, 1938 [303] 
A History of Guadalupe County, Texas. xili+-239 pp. 


Illustrations: Antonio Navarro home; West Reagan home; original Magnolia Ho- 
tel; Mattie Parrish log cabin; Manuel Flores ranch home; T. H. Hollamon home; 
Joe Johnson place; Moses Campbell mansion; Ben McCulloch place (nephew of 
the general) ; William Evans place; the old McCulloch cabin; Joseph Zorn home; 
John Ireland; Juan N. Seguin; diploma granted to Miss Bevie Campbeil; Guada- 
lupe River scene; Seguin’s old mule car; Guadalupe County’s second courthouse; 
scene at Capote Ranch; multicolored water fountain at City Central Park. 


Maps: none 

Tables: power developments on the Guadalupe River in Guadalupe County; 
settlers who received grants through empresarios in Guadalupe County (statistics) ; 
special grants in Guadalupe County obtained directly from government. 
Contents: The thesis in five chapters contains discussions of geography and 
natural resources; beginnings of Guadalupe County—connection with Gonzales 
and San Antonio, revolution, permanent settlement, Indian relations, relations with 
Mexico, creation of Guadalupe County; life in county before Civil War—twenty 
years of progress, leading communities prior to 1860 (Seguin, the Sycamore Com- 
munity, Tiemann Community, San Marcos valley, Elm Creek valley settlements, 
Upper Cibola valley), social affairs; Guadalupe County during the Civil War 
and Reconstruction—Secession of Texas, organization of forces, companies in which 
Guadalupe County men enlisted, conditions in county, Reconstruction; modern 
era, 1876-1938—agricultural development, industrial expansion, growth of religious 
institutions, progress in education, political problems, social life. Appendix con- 
tains Civil War muster rolls. 

T1938/M736. Co. His., S. Tex., Cen. Tex., Geo., INp., MEx., C.W., Rec., AGRI. 


w 
Monpy, Rosert WILLIAM — Ph.D., June, 1950 [304] 
Jesse Mercer: A Study in Frontier Religion. v-+286 pp. 


Illustrations: none 
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Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: This thesis is a biography of a Baptist leader in Georgia who was 
influential in the founding of the Baptist church in Texas. Chapter III deals with 
Baptist missions in Texas. Other chapters discuss the Georgia frontier; Mercer's 
ministerial career; organization and theology of the Baptist church; Mercer as an 
author, editor, and public servant; schisms in the Baptist denomination; Mercer 
and the temperance question; Mercer and Baptist college movement; slavery; 
Mercer's last days and death; and an evaluation of Mercer. 
TD1950/M745. Bio., Rev., Soc. Mov., N., Ep. 

w 


Moore, RicHARD Roy Woops — M.A., June, 1932 [305] 

The Role of the Baron de Bastrop in the Anglo-American Settlement 
of the Spanish Southwest. [iv]+135 pp. 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Chapter I discusses the mysterious background of Felipe Enrique Neri, 

Baron de Bastrop. Chapter II deals with the Ouachita Settlement, 1795-1806. 

Bastrop’s early life at Bexar is the subject of Chapter III. Chapter 1V concerns 

Bastrop and Austin’s Colony. Bastrop’s work in the legislature of Coahuila and 

Texas makes up Chapter V. Chapter VI includes his death, will, and importance. 

T1932/M787. ANGLO-AMER., Sp., CoL., LEG. 


Moore, Rospert LEE — M.A., August, 1937 [306] 
History of Refugio County. vi+110 pp. 


Illustrations: Nuestra Senora del Refugio Mission; ruins of James Power's home; 
Refugio about the middle of the nineteenth century; Our Lady of Refuge Roman 
Catholic Church; Refugio Public School Building. 

Maps: (1) La Salle’s map of Texas; (2) Captain Monroe’s map of Aransas Bay; 
(3) Imon’s map of El Copano. 

Contents: Nine chapters include discussions of first inhabitants; founding of 
mission; port of El Copano; Irish colonists—James McGloin, John McMullen, 
James Power, James Hewetson, the “Rio Grande Colony” of John Charles Beales 
and James Grant; Refugio’s part in the Texas Revolution; formation of the town 
of Refugio and Refugio County; other early setthements—Lamar, Hynesville Com- 
munity, San Antonio River settlements, St. Mary’s; later settlements—Woodsboro, 
Tivoli, Austwell; modern Refugio—discovery of gas and oil, churches, public 
schools, volunteer fire department, centennial, civic improvement. 

T1937/M786. Co. His., S. Tex., G.C., Cor., NAv., Miss., Rev., OIL. 


Moorg, SuE EsteLLa — M.A., June, 1924 [307] 
Life of John Benjamin Long. 132 pp. 


Illustrations: John Benjamin Long; two Grange checks; nine leaflets entitled 
“Prohibition Bombs,” “Prohibition Speech” by H. W. Grady, “How to Save Our 
Boys from Saloons,” “The Antis’ Circular and the Answer,” “Is Wrong Right?” 
“From the Records,” “To the People of Cherokee County,” “Negro Prohibition 
Song,” and “Prohibition Catechism for Sunday Schools in ‘Texas’; instructive 
letter to voters of Third District; letter to voters of Second Congressional District. 
Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: The eight chapters deal with Long's youth, life during Confederacy, 
activities after the war, the Grange, Prohibition, politics, conclusion, and appendix, 
which includes initiation ritual for Ku Klux Klan. 

T1924/M786. Bio., C.W., Rec., Soc. Mov., Pot., N. 
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Moore, WiLMA Harper — M.A., June, 1929 [308] 
A History of San Felipe de Austin, 1824-1836. [v]+167 pp. 


Illustrations: post office account sheet; present ferry at San Felipe; well dug by 
original settlers; graves in Camp Santo; monument erected on old town site, 1928. 
Maps: (1) plan of the villa de Austin; (2) road map of Austin’s Colony; (3) 
militia districts of Austin’s Colony. 

Tables: none 

Contents: Four chapters include introduction; economic and social development 
of San Felipe de Austin from 1824 to 1836—trade and transportation, roads, mail 
service, population, education, religion; political affairs of San Felipe de Austin— 
local government before 1828, ayuntamiento of San Felipe, relations of San Felipe 
with government through ayuntamiento, center of action, 1835-1836; addenda— 
present town, memorial park. 

T1929/M788. Loc., Cot., ANGLO-AMER., MEXx., TR., TRANS., Ep., REL., POL. 


Morey, EvizABETH May — M.A., August, 1930 [309] 


Attitude of the Citizens of San Fernando towaid Independence Move- 
ments in New Spain, 1811-1813. ix+-130 pp. 
Illustrations: photostatic copies of six documents: refusal of ayuntamiento to 
disband, 1806; complaint made by ayuntamiento to governor about two members 
of ayuntamiento, 1807; list of well-to-do citizens of San Fernando, 1808; plan for 
a public school issued by the counter-revolutionary junta, 1811; threatening letter 
sent by Vicente Flores to governor, 1812; bando written by Manuel Salcedo, 1812. 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Six chapters include discussions of San Fernando about 1800—condition 
of villa; change in local government—reasons for change, abolition of ayunta- 
miento; Casas Revolution—Napoleon’s designs on Spain and New Spain, general 
revolutionary causes in San Fernando, local government; evidences of insurgent 
feeling, overthrow of royalist government; Counter-Revolution of 1311—inefficiency 
of Juan Bautista de las Casas, establishment of counter-revolutionary junta, 
establishment of reaction; Gutiérrez-Magee Expedition—Manuel Maria Salcedo’s 
treatment of insurgents, attempts to build up loyal sentiment, junta muiliiar y de 
Seguridad publica, invasion of ‘Texas by Bernardo Gutiérrez de Lara, Salcedo’s 
failure to stop insurgents, Joaquin de Arredondo; decline of insurgent spirit: in 
San Fernando—population after rovalists’ recovery, economic results of civil war, 
exhaustion and indifference of citizens. 
T1930/M8i8. Sp., Fit., Expep., Fr.. ANGLO-AMER., MiL., Loc. 
MorcGan, Reap Semprez — M.A., August, 1936 [310] 
The Development of San Marcos as an Educational Center. vi+-135 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: number of graduates of Coronal Institute, 1880-1915; statistics, Southwest 
Texas Normal, 1903-igii; Southwest Texas State Teachers College, buildings, igo3- 
1932; Baptist schools established in ‘Texas, 1845-1895. 

Contents: Introduction sketches briefly the development of national and state 
education. Chapters If through IV trace the development of three San Marcos 
schcols: Coronal Institute, Southwest Texas State Teachers College, and Sai Marcos 
Baptist Academy. The writer’s conclusions are stated in Chapter V. 
T1936/M823. Ep., Loc., REv., Instr. 


w 
Morris, EvizABETH YATES — M.A., August, 1931 [311] 
James Pinckney Henderson. [v]-+132 pp. 
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Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Five chapters relate to Henderson as North Carolina lawyer and early 
Texan—early life and education, military service, cabinet appointment; European 
diplomat—assignments in England and in France; the lawyer, citizen, and diplomat 
—family, professional reputation, diplomatic service, opinions on annexation, Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1845, election of 1845; first governor of Texas—change 
of governments, organization of state, military changes and frontier Indian affairs, 
Mexican War, quarrels developed from war; party leader’s last fight—Know- 
Nothings vs. Democrats, United States Senate, death. 

T1931/M83z. Bto., Rev., Rep., Dip., ANNEX., St., GuB., MIL., FRoN., INp., MEX. W., 
LEG. 


MorsE, FREDERIC CLARKE — M.A., June, 1906 [312] 
The Commerce and Commercial Policy of the Republic of ‘Texas. 

[1J+21+lxiv+[2] pp. 2614 cm. 

Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: imports and exports, 1836-1845. 
Contents: The commercial policy of the Republic of Texas is presented in essay 
form. The greater part of the thesis is a compilation of extracts, documents, and 
correspondence pertinent to the subject and arranged in chronological order from 
November 16, 1835, to October 15, 1840. 
T1906/M836. Rep., Com., Soc. His. 


Morton, OHLAND — Ph.D., June, 1939 [313] 
The Life of General Don Manuel de Mier y Teran as It Affected 

Texas-Mexican Relations, 1821-1832. xiii+-439 pp. 
Illustrations: General Don Manuel de Mier y eran. 
Maps: (1) Reyno de la Nueva Espana 4 Principios del Siglo XIX; (2) Mier y 
Teran’s map of the lower Sabine area, c. 1828. 
Tables: none 
Contents: Eight chapters deal with Mier y Teran as a factor in the Mexican 
independence movement, 1810-1821; political career of Mier y ‘Terdn, 1821-1827; 
Mier y Terdn’s inspection of Texas, 1828-1829; Spanish invasion of Mexico, August- 
September, 1829; origination of Law of April 6, 1830; interpretation and execution 
of Law of April 6, 1830; affairs in Texas, 1831-1832; and affairs in Mexico, 1831- 
1832. 
Published: “Life of General Don Manuel de Mier y Teran,” Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly, Volume XLVI, Number 1 (July, 1942), 22-47; Volume XLVI, 
Number 3 (January, 1943). 239-254; Volume XLVII, Number 1 (July, 1943). 29-473 
Volume XLVII, Number 2 (October, 1943), 120-142; Volume XLVII, Number 3 
(January, 1944), 256-267; Volume XLVIII, Number 1 (July, 1944). 51-66; Volume 
XLVIII, Number 2 (October, 1944), 193-218; and Volume XLVIII, Number 4 
(April, 1945), 499-546. Terdn and Texas: A Chapter in Texas-Mexican Relations, 
Austin (Texas State Historical Association) , 1948. 
TD1939/M846. Bto., Mex., Sp., Lec., Pou., Con., LAnp. 


w 
MUCKLEROY, ANNA — M.A., August, 1919 [314] 
The Indian Policy of the Republic of Texas. vi+-202 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: map of Texas showing location of Indian tribes during Republic of ‘Texas. 
Tables: none 
Contents: Five chapters present discussions of Indian tribes during the Republic 
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—native Indian tribes, immigrant tribes, general location, and number of Indians 
in Texas; survey of Indian policy prior to the establishment of the Republic— 
Spanish Indian policy, Indian affairs in Texas and Mexico, relations between 
Indians and Texans; Indian affairs under the ad-interim government—policy of 
protection and pacification, the Gaines episode; Indian policy of Sam Houston’s 
first administration—Houston’s policy declared, measures of defense against Indians, 
treaty negotiations, measures to regulate trade with Indians, foreign influences 
preventing peaceful Indian relations, and cost and results of Houston’s Indian 
policy; Indian policy of Lamar’s administration—Lamar’s attitude toward Indians, 
acts providing for offensive and defensive measures against Indians, Indian wars, 
conciliatory measures, cost and results of Lamar’s policy; Indian affairs during 
Houston’s second administration and during Anson Jones’ administration—return 
to pacific Indian policy, peace negotiations with Indians, trade and commerce with 
Indians, measures for frontier defense, and results of peace policy. 

Published: ‘The Indian Policy of the Republic of Texas, Southwestern Fitstorical 
Quarterly, Volume XXV, Number 4 (April, 1922), 229-260; Volume XXVI, Num- 
ber 1 (July, 1922), 1-29; Volume XXVI, Number 2 (October, 1922), 128-148; 
Volume XXVI, Number 3 (January, 1923), 184-206. 

T1919/M882. Rep., Inn., Tr., Com., MIL., Fron., Dip. 


Muir, ANDREW Forest — Ph.D., June, 1949 [315] 
The Thirty-Second Parallel Pacific Railroad in Texas to 1872. vii+238 
PP- 


Illustrations: none 
Maps: (1) thirty-second parallel route in Texas; (2) map of Southern Pacific 
Railroad through Harrison County, Texas, 1872. 
Tables: none 
Contents: Ten chapters are entitled Genesis of Pacific Railroad, The Thirty- 
Second Parallel Route through Texas, The Mississippi and Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, The Texas Western (or Vicksburg and El Paso Railroad Company), The 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company, The Snort of the Iron Horse, In Search of 
Financiers, The Southern Pacific during the Civil War, The Southern Pacitic 
during Reconstruction, and Denouement: The Texas and Pacific Railway Company. 
TD1949/M896. R.R., INnpus., C.W., REc. 

Murpny, DuBose — M.A., June, 1930 [316] 
A History of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Texas. 

Vull+-244 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: (1) diocese of ‘Texas, 1849; (2) diocese in 1859; (3) proposed division, 
1871; (4) division of 1874; (5) present (1930) ecclesiastical division of ‘Texas; 
(6) the diocese of ‘Texas, 1930. 
Tables: none 
Contents: The thesis is divided into three parts: Part I covers the early years, 
1836-1859, including foreign missions in the Republic of Texas, organization of the 
diocese, growth of the diocese from 1850 to 1859, and eflorts to secure a resident 
bishop for ‘Texas; Part Il deals with the work of Bishop Alexander Gregg, 1859- 
1893, including the Civil War, expansion from 1865 to 1874, period of intensive 
cultivation from 1875 to 1893, and the church’s work for Negroes; Part III is 
devoted to the church under Bishop George Herbert Kinsolving, including endow- 
ments for larger service, Church Institute at Austin, and missionary work of the 
diocese. 
Published: “Early Days of the Protestant Episcopal Church in ‘Texas,” South- 
western Historical Quarterly, Volume XXXIV, Number 4 (April, 1931), 293-316, 
is based on this study. 
T1930/Mg62. Rev., Rev., C.W., N. 
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Myers, Ita Mare — M.A., August, 1929 [317] 

The Relations of Governor Pendleton Murrah, of Texas, with the 
Confederate Military Authorities. [iii]+-116 pp. 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Seven chapters include introduction, conscription laws, state troops, 

frontier regiment, conflicts over control of cotton and resources, writ of habeas 

corpus, and conclusion. 

T1929/Mg989. C.W., Mit., Gus., Fron., Por., Lec., TEx. RANG. 


Nasers, NATHALIE — M.A., August, 1939 [318] 
The Life and Judicial Decisions of Offa Shivers Lattimore. vii+-96 pp. 
Illustrations: O. S. Lattimore. 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Chapter I is devoted to the life and character of Judge Offa Shivers 
Lattimore—birth and early life, senatorship, attitudes on prohibition and woman 
suffrage, judgeship, religious activities, humanitarian activities, and character. 
Chapter Il concerns Lattimore’s opinions in various cases under the prohibition 
amendment—Ex parte Davis, Ex parte Fulton, Banks v. State, Reeves v. State, 
Ex parte Gilmore, Reeves v. State, Ex parte Mitchum, Coleman vy. State, Ferguson 
v. State. : 

T1939/N112. Bio., Soc. Mov., REL., LEG. 


NANCE, WINNIE D. — M.A., August, 1927 [319] 
A History of Archer County, Texas. vi+-118 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: (1) the Peters’ Colony grants; (2) Archer County. 
Tables: pools (oil) in Archer County opened prior to 1924; pools (oil) in Archer 
County opened in 1924; Secession votes by counties in Peters Colony; number of 
cattle driven north, 1866, 1880; Archer County agricultural statistics, 1910; oil 
production in Archer County, 1919-1926; oil completions, producers, failures, 
1925-1926. 
Contents: Seven chapters include discussions of beginnings of settlement in north- 
ern ‘Texas—brief history of empresario system, Peters’ Colony, Texan Emigration 
and Land Company; Indian troubles on frontier of North ‘Texas—iribes and 
habitat, federal Indian policy after annexation, reservation system, depredations 
by the Indians after their removal; cattle industry in northern ‘Texas—early history, 
northern drives, revolution in cattle business, cattkemen in Archer and neighboring 
counties; creation and organization of Archer County; economic development— 
early struggles, growth in population from 1880 to 1925, railroad building, geology 
and topography, minerals, Lake Kemp irrigation project; education in Archer 
County; and oil industry in Archer County—development in southwestern part of 
county and brief survey of development in entire county. 

1927/N153. Co. His., N. Tex., C. Tex., INp., RANcH., R. R., GEo., Ep., OIL. 


NEAL, Basi, YouNG — M.A., June, 1939 [320] 


George W. Brackenridge: Citizen and Philanthropist. v+125 pp. 
Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: ‘The three chapters deal with general survey of Brackenridge’s life— 
resumé of life as a businessman, citizen, and individual; work as benefactor of 
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San Antonio public schools; and activities as a regent of the University of Texas— 
interest in the University, interest in land endowment and finance, interest in 
education of women, advocacy of medical branch, material gifts to University, 
services rendered for school. 


T1939/N25. Bio., Ep., MEb. 


w 
NeEiGcHBorsS, ALICE ATKINSON — M.A., August, 1936 [321] 
Life and Public Work of Robert S. Neighbors. iv+[1]-+165 pp. 


Illustrations: Robert S$. Neighbors and his wife, Elizabeth Ann Neighbors; sworn 
statement of Robert S. Neighbors as to loss of equipment when taken prisoner by 
General Adrian Woll; violin made by Henry Journeay while in Perote Prison; 
Fort San Carlos de Perote (Perote Prison); peace pipe of Robert S. Neighbors; 
buckskin council coat worn by Robert S. Neighbors; Texas capitol in 1551; rock 
house built on Neighbors’ farm; ruins of Fort Belknap—powder house; Indian belt, 
pouch, and moccasins; meteorite brought to Austin in 1856 by Robert S. Neighbors. 
Maps: (1) Comanche reserve on the Clear Fork of the Brazos River; (2) Brazos 
reserve on the Brazos River below Fort Belknap; (3) government explorations in 
‘Texas, 1851-1860. 

Tables: gubernatorial election returns, Young, Jack, and Palo Pinto counties, 1859. 
Contents: The four chapters relate to the early life of Robert S. Neighbors— 
family background, military service from 1836 to 1844; Neighbors in political office, 
1845-1853—Indian agent for the Republic, commissioner to El Paso and Santa Fe, 
legislator from Bexar from 1851 to 1852, and presidential elector; Neighbors’ work 
as United States Indian agent from 1853 to 185g—establishment of Indian reserva- 
tions, trouble with Indians, removal of Indians from Texas; personality of Neigh- 
bors—church and lodge affiliations, family, and friends. 

T1936/N316. Bio., Miv., Rep., INp., FRon., Lec. 


w 

NELSON, LILLIAN LEE Martin — M.A., August, 1922 [322] 
The Second Texas Agency at New Orleans, 1836-1838: Thomas Toby 

and Brother. [iii]-+97 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: disbursements made in interest of Texas, April 8-November 19, 1836; 
shipments by agency, July 2, 1836-November 27, 1837. 
Contents: The thesis, in four chapters, discusses conditions in Texas preceding 
the appointment of the Toby agency in May, 1836—general conditions, tiavy and 
military affairs, finances; appointment of the Toby agency; activities of the Toby 
agency—efforts to sell scrip, disbursements, troops and military supplies, advisory 
and diplomatic duties, and recapitulation of services; settlement of accounts of 
the Toby agency. 
T1922/N334. Rep., MIL., Dip., Com. 


Neu, CHARLEs Louis TERNAY — M.A., June, 1909 [323] 
The Eastern Boundary of Texas from the Gulf of Mexico to Red 
River. [i]+ili+84 pp. 2614 cm. 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Chapter I deals with influence of geography on the boundary question, 
relations of France and Spain from 1689 to 1762, Louisiana in the posscssion of 
Spain from 1762 to 1800, retrocession of Louisiana to Spain in 1800, and the 
Louisiana Purchase in 1803. Chapter II is concerned with fixing the line, 1803-1838 
—negotiations between the United States and Spain, 1803-1821; between the United 
States and Mexico, 1821-1836; and between the United States and Texas. Chapier 
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III discusses the surveying and marking of the line, 1838-1841, and the activities 
of the joint boundary commissions. 
T1909/N39. BwNo., Fr., Sp., MEX., E. TEx., GEO. 
Ww 

NICHOLAS, JAMES Lynn, Jr. — M.A., June, 1947 [324] 
Confederate Quartermaster in the ‘Trans-Mississippi Department. 

V1+-133 PPp- 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: report of clothing, clothing material, and camp and garrison equipage 
sold and issued to the troops in 1863 and first half of 1864. 
Contents: In six chapters, the thesis discusses quartermaster’s department—organ- 
ization and function; supply of clothing, camp and garrison equipage to the 
troops of the Army—authorized allowances, troop supply in 1861 and 1862; opera- 
tions of the post quartermasters—post and quartermasters (1861-1863), tax in kind, 
exchange of produce between producers and tax-in-kind officials, value of the 
tithe, conclusions; cotton as a purchasing medium—control of cotton (1861-1863), 
cotton bureau (1863-1865); transportation, supply, and maintenance—transporta- 
tion, field transportation bureau, railroad transportation; payrolls, claims, and 
other monetary concerns—prescribed duties of the paymasters, claims, ‘Trans- 
Mississippi pay bureau, financial collapse, summary and conclusion. Appendices 
contain lists of leading articles purchased with cotton by the Texas Cotton Office 
up to May 28, 1864, and supplies forwarded from the Rio Grande to San Antonio 
and Alleyton in 1864. 
T1947/N517._ C.W., MIL., AGri., TRANS., CoM. 


NOEL, VIRGINIA PinK — M.A., June, 1924 [325] 
The United States Indian Reservations in Texas, 1854-59. [ii] -+-ili+- 
188-+ [3] pp. 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: Wood Indians, 1687-1843; Prairie Indians, 1687-1843; Texas Indians in 
1849; Texas Indians of northern origin, 1851; census rolls of Indians on reserva- 
tions, Brazos Agency and Comanche reserve, 1855-1859. 

Contents: Thesis covers the establishment of the United States Indian reservations 
in Texas, their administration from 1855 to 1859, and their abandonment. The 
Texas state policy is discussed in Chapter I. Steps leading to the establishment of 
the United States reservations are taken up in Chapter II. Chapters III and IV 
are concerned with the history and administration of the reservations. The writer's 
conclusions are stated in Chapter V. 


T1924/N682. IND., St. 


Norton, FRANK Epcar — M.A., June, 1925 [326] 

The Major Administrative Policies of Oran Milo Roberts, with an 
Introduction to His Life. v-+215 pp. 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: financial statistics, school fund, 1876-1882. 

Contents: Chapter I contains a sketch of the life of Oran M. Roberts. Cl:apter II 

deals with his nomination and gubernatorial election in 1878. Chapters III through 

VIII are concerned with his administrative policies—financial affairs, public land, 

attitude toward public common schools, general legislation for schools, creation of 

facilities for teacher training, and establishment of the University of Texas. 

T1925/N823. Bio., Gus., Pot., LAND, Eb. 
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NuHN, OraveL — M.A., August, 1940 [327] 
The Public Career of Memucan Hunt. [iii]+172 pp. 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: The thesis, in four chapters, includes the beginning of Hunt's career 
in ‘Iexas—early life, contribution to ‘Texas Revolution, friendship with J. P. Hen- 
derson; Hunt's services as Texan minister to the United States—recognition by 
United States, annexation proposal, resignation; Hunt’s public service during 
Mirabeau B. Lamar’s administration—secretary of navy, boundary commission, 
running of boundary between ‘Iexas and United States; and activities as a politician 
—candidacy for vice-president of Republic, challenging of Lamar to duel, inspector 
general of army, Somervell Expedition, and quarrels with Sam Houston 
T1940/No1. Bio., PoL., MIL., Rev., Rep., Dip., BNb., Fo., EXxpen. 


Nunn, WILLIAM Curtis — M.A., June, 1931 [328] 
A Study of the State Police during the E. J. Davis Administration. 
[iv]-+217 pp. 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: None 

Contents: In four chapters, the thesis deals with historical background; the organ- 
ization and operation of the State Police (July, 1870, through April, 1873); survey 
of the outstanding conflicts between State Police and citizens of the state--murder 
of Henry and William Kelly in DeWitt County, trouble in Hill County, martial 
law in Walker County, clash at Bastrop, disorder in Brown County, calamity in 
Limestone County, the lyler tragedy, reign of terror in Nacogdoches County, 
murder by a State Policeman in Paris, murder of Captain Thomas Williams and 
two State Policemen in Lampasas; State Police as seen by its contemporaries. 
Appendices contain laws of the State Police, list of State Policemen whe served 
during 1871, list of persons arrested by State Police during month of March, 1871, 
and the crimes for which they were arrested. 

T1931/N923. Rec., N., Out., Fp., St. 


Nunn, WILLIAM Curtis — Ph.D., June, 1938 [329] 
Texas During the Administration of E. J. Davis. 217 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: The thesis is divided into four sections. Section I, the Political History 
of the Regime of E. J. Davis, consists of five chapters on the resumption of civil 
government and the work of the ILwelfth Legislature, State Police operation and 
activities from 1870 to 1873, declaration of martial law (trouble in Hill, Walker, 
and Limestone counties), ‘lexas politics in 1871 and 1872 (laxpayers Coiivention, 
election of 1871, indictment and trial of Davis, the treasury muddle, and election 
of 1872), and the declining days of radicalism (work of Thirteenth Legislature, 
election of 1873, Semi-Colon case, and Coke-Davis Controversy). Section Li, Eco- 
nomic Development during the Administration of E. J. Davis, discusses stock 
raising, agriculture, mineral resources, manufacturing and commerce, overland 
travel and river transportation, and railroads. Section 1, The Frontier Problem, 
deals with the United States Indian policy, the Jacksboro trouble, frontier forces 
and the Minute Men, removal of the Kickapoo Indians. Section IV, Phe Social 
Scene, is concerned with crime and the Ku Klux Klan, education, and immigration. 
TD1938/Ng924. Soc. His., Gus., Rec., Lec., Fo., N., Rancu., AGRi., GEo., ComM., 
‘TRANsS., R.R., IND., FRON., Ep., Our. 
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O’Banion, MAurInE Mattie — M.A., August, 1931 [330] 
The History of Caldwell County. xiv-+-259 pp. 


Illustrations: view of Caldwell County from south of county looking north; 
typical fence of Caldwell County, now obsolete; remains of log cabin built by 
Brown family near Tilmon; pistols owned by Ben McCulloch; workshop of J. W. 
Hannig, gun mender, built sometime before 1860; site of battle of Plum Creek; Ben 
McCulloch; home of the “babe of the Alamo,” Lockhart; kitchen and well belonging 
to Hannig home; two views of the Episcopal church at Lockhart; site of Plum Creek 
school; two views of Miscenheimer cemetery; Lockhart in 1870; coming to Lock- 
hart, 1840; members of slave family owned by Berry; ruins of a molasses mill near 
Tilmon; furnace of the mill; Shiloh Baptist Church, Prairie Lea; oak under which 
Prairie Lea Confederate company was mustered in; Rin Conado, home of Dr. 
Fentress, Prairie Lea; famous cattle brands in Caldwell County, 1860-1890; log 
cabin owned by Reverend ‘Tom McCarley; two views of Mannix well; partial view 
of cotton yards, Lockhart; partial view of Lockhart compress and cotton yard; 
home of Dr. Dickerson, near Brownborough; log cabin, Connally place; two views 
of old Mormon house near Tilmon; three views of Lockhart in 1890; early jail, 
Lockhart; second courthouse, Lockhart; Jordan Institute; First Christian Church, 
Lockhart. 
Maps: (1) grants of land given by Mexican government; (2) battle of Plum 
Creek; (3) railroads and roads in Caldwell County; (4) General Land Office map 
of Caldwell County, 1896. 
Tables: temperature range, 1887-1920; comparison of highest and jowest tempera- 
ture over a thirty-two year period; farm production in different types of soils; 
store property valuation, 1848-1857; number of money lenders and their capital, 
1848-1859; land valuation, 1848-1861; increase in negro population, 1848-1861; 
decrease in cattle and horses, 1848-1861; total wealth, 1848-1861; agricultural 
progress, 1850-1860; rise and decline of cattle industry, 1867-1926; valuation of 
livestock, other than cattle, 1867-1926; farming statistics, 1870-1920; proportion 
and importance of various crops raised in county, 1860-1920; production of Luling 
oil field, 1923-1926; total oil production in county, 1923-1927. 
Contents: The thesis is divided into four parts and twenty chapters. Chapter I 
gives the physical basis of Caldwell County. Part I, Laying the Foundations, 
including Chapters II through X, discusses the area before Green DeWitt, DeWitt’s 
Colony, Byrd Lockhart and his grant, other colonists for the future Caldwell 
County (Tennessee-Texas Land Company), Indian relations, Caldwell County's 
participation in the Mexican War, organization of the county, life in Caldwell! 
County before 1860, and economic progress from 1848 to 1860. Part II, Civil War 
and Reconstruction, including Chapters XI through XIII, deals with activities of 
Caldwell County companies in the Civil War (companies of S. J. P. McDowell, 
J. A. Nix, Thomas Hardeman, J. J. Meyer, —-—— May, ———— Gano, and 
Stokley Homes) , conditions in Caldwell County during the war, and Reconstruc- 
tion. Part III, Economic Development, 1870-1930, including Chapters XIV through 
XVI, consists of the cattle era (1870-1885), the agricultural era, and the oil era. 
Part IV, Social Development since 1870, including Chapters XVII through XX, is 
concerned with education, religious development, law and order, and social life. 
Appendices consist of Byrd Lockhart’s Spanish grant, Naomi DeWitt’s marriage 
contract, and a list of persons granted Jand in Caldwell County, 1836-1848. 
T1931/Obz. Co. His., S. TEx., Cen. TEX., Geo., INp., MEx. W., C.W., REc., 
RANCH., AGRI, OIL, Ep., REL. 


ODELL, ARABELLA GERTRUDE — M.A., August, 1946 [331] 
Reopening the African Slave Trade in Texas. [3]-+131 pp. 
Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 


Tables: None 
Contents: Four chapters consist of reopening of slave trade in the South, argu- 
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ments for and against reopening, reopening of the slave trade in Texas from 1856 
to 1858, and the slave trade in Texas from 1859 to 1861. 


T1946/Od2. N., St. 


OctER, WILLIAM Cavin — M.A., June, 1930 [332] 
Settlement of the Texas-New Mexico Boundary Dispute. x+131 pp. 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none. 

Contents: In six chapters, the thesis discusses Spanish definition of boundary; 
Anglo-Saxon definition of boundary; annexation of Texas and the boundary ques- 
tion—Thomas H. Benton, joint resolution of annexation defines boundary; bound- 
ary of Texas and the Mexican War; conflicting claims of the United States and 
‘Texas—lexas protests territorial occupation of New Mexico, treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, ‘Texas creates county of Santa Fe, mission of Robert S. Neighbors, slavery 
questions involved in issue; settlement of dispute—Pearce bill sets boundary aud 
gives Texas $10,000,000 compensation for relinquishing claims to New Mexico. 
T1930/Og4. Bno., Rep., MEX. W., ANNEX., N. 


OGLETREE, DANIEL WorsHAM — M.A., August, 1936 [333] 


A History of Dawson County, Texas, in the World War. vi+227 pp. 


Illustrations: W. H. Bennett, L. W. Green, J. H. Brice, F. K. Simpson, M. H. 
Starnes, O. T. Allen, T. L. Cooksey, R. A. Houston, J. J. Stone, E. T. Bailey, 
L. G. Bailey, R. M. Bankhead, W. M. Barrow, G. L. Best, ‘I. M. Best, W. M. Besi, 
A. Billingsley, E. D. Bockmon, H. F. Bradford, J. F. Bradford, J. C. Burkett, 
C. J. Cole, A. W. Chiddix, G. B. Cole, H. H. Conner, W. F. Conner, S. B. Costin, 
B. B. Cox, T. E. Doak, B. C. Donald, J. L. Donald, C. L. Dunlop, J. T. Dunn, O. T. 
Earnest, J. E. Edmondson, M. O. Eudy, O. W. Eudy, C. J. Follis, T. B. Fulkerson, 
J. S. Garmon, W. Y. Garrett, C. A. Gullatt, C. B. Hackleman, M. H. Hamilton, J. W. 
tastings, A. B. Hirst, J. O. Hirst, H. A. Holden, E. E. Holley, J. H. Holliday, 
I. E. Houston, T. L. Houston, D. M. Howell, A. Humphreys, N. Johnson, W. B. 
Jones, J. L. Lawler, M. A. Lee, O. F. Lee, W. Lewis, J. N. McNew, J. R. Moore, 
W. T. Morris, P. Mullennix, M. C. Myers, A. G. Palmer, W. G. Petteway, W. C. 
Price, P. E. Printz, W. M. Rankin, W. A. Raynes, H. C. Rendleman, J. G. Riggs, 
R. Robertson, F. K. Robinson, R. R. Simmons, R. T. Simpson, M. E. Smith, 5B. 
Spencer, W. E. Suits, Q. E. Terrel, A. B. Thomas, J. O. Thomas, Z. Thrower, 
J. W. Turnbow, R. W. ‘lurnbow, E. Walls, C. H. Warnick, M. D. Webb, W. Willis, 
W. J. Hamilton, W. H. McQuien, F. Rice, W. A. Williams, W. M. Alexander, 
F. Berry, W. W. Burns, J. B. Fisher, F. N. Morris, A. A. Priddy, H. B. ‘Taylor, 
W. E. Walls, H. R. Compton, J. R. Burleson, J. R. French, R. E. Gibson, G. L. 
Haney, Q. T. Haney, W. F. Kelly, T. F. Lindley, J. C. Lyons, J. E. McSpadden, 
C. L. Mullins, R. R. Mullins, H. E. Reid, B. B. Reid, B. B. Rhea, M. S. Shaw, 
L. T. Shick, C. A. Shipman, R. A. Stuart, M. E. Thorp, L. F. Williams, Leonard 
Branch, M. A. Parkinson, Richard Cowley, Eugene S$. Jones, Olen Lewis, Ray Paulk. 
Maps: none 

Tables: work of Dawson County local board, 1917; summary of work of local 
board in World War I; number of Dawson County men in service by ranks at 
discharge. 

Conténts: Introduction includes statement of problem and sources used. Chapter 
II deals with operation of the Selective Service System in Dawson County— 
voluntary enlistments, registrations, process of selection, selective service organiza- 
tion, life of servicemen reconstructed from letters, and war service. Chapter III 
is concerned with contributions of civilians of Dawson County—Red Cross, Liberty 
Loans, War Savings Stamps, United War Work, food administration, and miscel- 
laneous activities. Chapter IV is a conclusion. Appendices contain service records 
of Dawson County men listed according to commissioned officers in army, men 
who were decorated for bravery, non-commissioned officers and privates in the 
army, men who were killed in action or died of other causes, men in aimy who 
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were wounded, men who were discharged without honor, men in the navy, and 
men in the marine corps. 
T1936/Ogs. Co.His., W. Tex., L.E., N., 20TH C., W.W.I. 


OLIVER, WINFRED ALLEN — M.A., August, 1931 [334] 
The Early History of the Mission of Espiritu Santo de Zuniga and 

the Presidio of Nuestra Senora de Loreta, 1718-1751. vi+138 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: None 
Contents: In twelve chapters, the thesis consists of introduction, determination 
to establish mission and presidio at Espiritu Santo, the founding of the presidio 
and mission, description of the country and the native life around Espiritu Bay, 
recruiting of presidial troops, proposed settlement of Canary Islanders at Espiritu 
Santo, the commissariat, Indian troubles, inspection of Pedro de Rivera y Villalon, 
Don Gabriel Costales and Don Joachin de Basterra y Eschasabal, inspection of 
1749, and conclusion. 
T1931/O14. Sp., Miss., MIL., REL., Cor., Inb. 


ORCHARD, ELIZABETH — M.A., August, 1937 [335] 


The History of the Development of Fort Sam Houston. vi+-79 pp. 
Illustrations: plaza of the quadrangle; former military headquarters in San An- 
tonio; tower in the quadrangle; staff post and tower parade ground; officers quar- 
ters; buildings made by 1928 appropriations. 

Maps: Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 

Tables: none 

Contents: In three chapters, the thesis deals with early attempts to establish a 
permanent post in San Antonio; growth of the post from 1870 to 1899 (the Spanish- 
American War and the Rough Riders), and growth of Fort Sam Houston from 
1899 tO 1935. 

T1937/Or1. Loc., MIL. 


ParKER, Bruce Locan — M.A., Summer, 1925 [336] 
Indian Affairs and the Frontier of ‘Texas, 1865-1880. [iv]+ili+134 pp. 


Illustrations: none 
Maps: (1) ranges of Indians near Texas, (2) counties exempted from taxes, 
1873-1875; (3) line of frontier, 1874. 
Tables: none 
Contents: The thesis of seven chapters discusses the Texas frontier and Indians 
after the Civil War; Texas Indian affairs of 1866—letters and petitions from frontier, 
council of war by Kiowa and Comanche, Indian raids; Indian atlairs frcm 1867 
to 1871—information secured by James W. Throckmorton, events of 1868-1869, 
Newcomb’s circular and reports, effect of disappearance of buffalo; Indian affairs 
from 1871 to 1873—trial of Satanta and Big ‘Tree, destruction of wagon train, 
Indian legislation, affairs on reservation; release of Satanta and Big ‘Iree—corre- 
spondence regarding release, attitude of press, council at Fort Sill; southwestern 
frontier and Kickapoo Indians—first reports, resolutions and jaws, report to Con- 
gress, Mexican frontier commission, removal of Kickapoo; last six years oi Indian 
history in ‘Texas—protection in 1874, Comanche Indians, Indians on Texas frontier 
from 1875 to 1877, Indians again in ‘Texas in 1878-1879. 
T1925/P223. IND., FRon., LEG., MEX. 


PARKER, RALPH HaALstEAD — M.A., June, 1930 [337] 
The History of The Dallas Morning News. ix-+-204 pp. 
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Illustrations: reprint of Galveston News, 1842; Willard Richardson and Colonel 
A. H. Belo; photostat of Volume I, Number 1 of the Dallas News, October 1, 1855; 
the News building; January 1, 1930, issue of News; chart of staff organization; 
example of oil promotion advertising. 

Maps: division of state by age of settlements, 1870-1883. 

Tables: population and property valuation in Texas, 1870-1880; population and 
property valuation in northern ‘Texas, 1870-1880; population and property valua- 
tion in southern Texas, 1870-1880; average circulation per issue, 1885-1929; adver- 
tising linage of News, 1920-1929; number of daily newspapers in United States, 
1870-1930; number of dailies in Texas, 1880-1930; comparative number of morning 
and evening papers, 1910-1930; comparative number of morning and evening 
papers in ‘Texas, 1880-1930; analysis of circulation, 1928-1929; advertising rates, 
1885-1930. 

Contents: In nine chapters, the thesis discusses the Galveston News and A. H. 
Belo’s work; causes for founding Dallas News; history of Dallas News to 1g00— 
paper in 1890's, effects of war on paper, mechanical improvements; development 
of metropolitanism—new spirit in journalism, features of paper, management; the 
News since World War I—reconstruction and completion, News comes of age, 
modern print shop; financial history—circulation, advertising, production costs; 
editorial policy—inherited policies of paper, war policies, national political stands, 
state problems, political affiliations, oil boom; development work—economic, agri- 
cultural, municipal, educational, conclusion. 

T1930/P228. Loc., News., INpus., 19TH C., 20TH C. 


w 
Parks, RuTH EMMELINE — M.A., August, 1940 [338] 
Joseph W. Bailey as Defender of States’ Rights. iv+158 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Six chapters are entitled Background and Early Political Career, As 


a member of the House of Representatives, As Minority Leader in the House, 
First Term in the Senate, Second Term in the Senate, and On the Sidelines. 


T1940/P237. Bio., LEc., 19TH C., 20TH C. 


PARMER, WILLIAM TELLIS — M.A., June, 1950 [339] 
The History of Free Masonry in San Augustine and Sabine Counties, 

Texas, before 1900. vi+207 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: organization of territorial, state, and Masonic jurisdictions to 1850. 
Contents: The thesis, in ten chapters, includes American background of Free 
Masonry in Texas; Mexican background of Free Masonry in Texas; prelude to 
organized Free Masonry in San Augustine and Sabine counties; foundation of 
legally constituted Free Masonry in Texas; history of the Masonic lodge at San 
Augustine; history of the Masonic lodges in Sabine County; Royal Arch masonry 
in San Augustine and Sabine counties; fraternal influence of some of the leading 
masons in San Augustine and Sabine counties, political and social influence of 
masonry and masons in San Augustine and Sabine counties, and conclusion. 


T1950/P241. E. TEx. 


w 
PARRISH, LucIAN WALTON — M.A., June, 1909 [340] 
An Economic History of Clay County. 55 pp. 2614 cm. 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: gradual change from grazing to farming, 1870-1908. 

Contents: Topography, orography, hydrography, climate, and potential utilities 
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are subjects of Chapter I. Chapter II discusses races, nations, colonization, and 
immigration to Clay County. Chapters III and IV are devoted to two periods in 
the county’s economic history—the grazing period (to 1890) and the farming 
period (1890-1909) are dealt with according to production, exchange, distribution, 
consumption, and_ sociological results. 

T1909/P249. Soc. His., Co. His., N. TEex., W.C.T., Geo., AGri., RANCH. 


PEAVY, JOSEPHINE CocHruM — M.A., August, 1942 [341] 
A History of Newton County, Texas. xi+-123 pp. 


Illustrations: Texas Centennial markers; scenes from the Devil’s Pocket game 
preserve; scenes near Deweyville, Texas; representative brands of Newton County; 
state marker for Reverend Henry Stephenson. 

Maps: map of Newton County. 

Tables: none 

Contents: In seven chapters, the thesis deals with geography and resources of 
Newton County; early events and families of Newton County—Indian inhabitants, 
empresario grants, founding of Belgrade, religion, transportation, amusements, 
slavery; history of Newton County to the present date—organization, life during 
the Civil War, oil discovery; development of communities in the county—Newton, 
Burkeville, Deweyville, Wiergate; economic development of the county—water 
transportation, land, railroads, communications, lumbering, cattle; development 
of religious, educational, and fraternal organizations—pioneers (Henry Stephenson, 
Littleton Fowler, Joseph Bays, Isaac Reed, Thomas J. Pilgrim) , churches, educa 
tion, schools, fraternal organizations. The first road precincts in Newton County, 
a list of members of the state legislature whe have served Newton County, and 
Works Progress Administration accomplishments in Newton County are appended. 
T1942/P329. Co.His., S. TEx., E. Tex., Geo., IND., REL., TRans., N., Anius., OIL, 
R.R., Lum., RANCH., Eb. 


Prevy, Lucien — Ph.D., June, 1948 [342] 
The First Two Years of Texas Statehood, 1846-1847. x+-855, pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: ‘Texas in 1847. 
Tables: population statistics, state census of 1847; comparison of census reports, 
1847-1850; vessels arriving at Galveston, 1845-1848; arrivals, October, 1845-October, 
1846; arrivals, October, 1846-August, 1847; state financial statement, 1846-1847. 
Contents: In ten chapters, the thesis consists of steps leading to annexation— 
review of events, joint resolution of Congress for annexation, Texas, acceptance 
of annexation, other steps for the completion of annexation; Texas becomes a 
state—Texas enters the Union, geographic limits, summary of Constitution of 
1845; political organization and work of First Legislature—Governor James Pinckney 
Henderson’s message to legislature, completion of governmental organization, im- 
portant legislation; population and immigration—population at time of annexa- 
tion, immigration (colonization contracts of Peters’ Colony, Mercer Colony, Castro 
Colony, Fisher and Miller Colony), population in 1847; economic welfare—trans- 
portation and communication (Texas coast, rivers and canals, overland facilities, 
mail facilities), occupations (hunting and fishing, farming, stock raising, trade 
and commerce, manufacturing, and mining), public finance; social conditions— 
house and home conditions, food, clothing, entertainment, characteristics of the 
people, health; educational status—movements for public education, private schools, 
other educational facilities; religion and organization of churches—work of different 
denominations (Catholics, Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, and others), other 
religious agencies, general religious situation; Indian affairs—conditions at time 
of annexation, federal supervision, state and local activities, depredations; Texas 
in the Mexican War—preliminaries to war, campaigning with General Zachary 
Taylor, fighting under General Winfield Scott, and interest in peace. 
TD1948/P347. Soc. His., St., ANNEX., LeG., Geo., BNb., PoL., Cor., Trans., Com., 
Tr., Acri., RANCH., INbus., Ep., REL., INp., MEx. W. 
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PERKINS, WILLIAM Coy — M.A., August, 1938 [343] 
A History of Wheeler County, Texas. [iii] -+iv-vi+-2-129 pp. 


Illustrations: old town and post office of Mobeetie; Fort Elliott and soldiers in 
1880; jail at Mobeetie; city of Shamrock at early date. 

Maps: (1) Wheeler County; (2) Panhandle; (3) early cattle ranges; (4) oil and 
gas wells and gas pipe lines; (5) first commissioners’ precincts and first school 
districts; (6) school districts in 1937; (7) high school centers. 

Tables: none 

Contents: In six chapters, the thesis discusses geography and natural resources; 
settlement and organization of Wheeler County—battle of Adobe Walls, battle of 
Buffalo Wallow, Fort Elliott; ranching and farming; other industries—oil, gas, 
cotton, poultry, dairying, automobile, fruits, and vegetables; towns and commu- 
nities—Mobeetie, Wheeler, Shamrock; churches, schools, and newspapers. 
T1938/P419. Co. His., W. Tex., Pu., Geo., Inp., Mit., Rancu., AGRI., Inbus., REL., 
Ep., News. 


Pierce, MapGe EvALENE — M.A., August, 1933 [344] 


The Service of James Hamilton to the Republic of Texas. vi+-128 pp. 
Illustrations: James Hamilton; two views of the treaty for the suppression of 
the slave trade. 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Four chapters include a discussion of Hamilton’s South Carolina back- 
ground—early life, political activities, business career; his work as financial agent 
of Texas—declines command of Texan army, purchase of land scrip, purchase of 
Zavala, visit to Texas, contract for Texan loan, French promise to support loan, 
second trip to Texas, efforts in Netherlands, plans national bank, activities in 
France, Belgian compact, failure to establish Texan credit; diplomatic services— 
advises withdrawal of annexation offer, acts to promote peace with Mexico, assists 
in securing French recognition, diplomatic powers increased, treaty with Nether- 
lands, negotiations with Belgium and Great Britain, slave trade treaty, recalled; 
last efforts to save Texas—relations with Sam Houston, address to peopie, land 
and colonization project, annexation of Texas, debt settlement, plantation in 
Texas, death. 

T1933/P611. Bio., Rep., LAND, Fr., MeEx., Dip., N., CoL., ANNEX. 


Pierson, Oris EMERALD — M.A., June, 1947 [345] 


Norwegian Settlements in Bosque County, Texas. [vili]+128 pp. 
Illustrations: Jens Ringness home; Ole Pierson home; Gus A. Hoel home; John 
Pederson home; an old rock fence; picket fence still in use on John Kogstad’s 
farm; Norway Mill; Cleng Peerson monument; Our Savior’s Lutheran Church, 
Norse; Rock Church, Cranfills Gap, Texas; St. Olaf Church, Cranfills Gap; Trinity 
Lutheran Church, Clifton; administration building, Clifton Junior College; city 
of Clifton; Norse School, 1946; writer’s old home. 

Maps: Bosque County. 

Contents: Five chapters include background, immigration, colonization period, 
development and transition, and customs and enterprises. 

T1947/P615. Co. His., Cen. TEx., Cou., Rac., REL., Eb. 


Poot, WILLIAM JR. — M.A., August, 1946 [346] 
The History of Bosque County. [v]+183 pp. 


Illustrations: geological cross-section of Bosque County; portion of old Chisholm 
trail near Kimball Crossing; Solomon’s nose; site of the “City of Kent”; Kimball 
Academy; ruins of town of Kimball; main street of Clifton, 1895; scenes of 
present-day Clifton; Bosque County courthouse, Meridian; highway approach to 
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‘Meridian; W. D. Cureton, fom M. Pool, and J. C. Cureton standing in front of 
Rock Church; old water mill; Clifton; two views of Clifton Public Schools. 
Maps: (1) topographical divisions of Bosque County; (2) map of ‘Texas, 1847; 
(3) map of Texas, 1853; (4) tausportation map, 1885; (5) approximate route of 
Chisholm cattle trail. 

Tables: none 

Contents: YVhesis consists of introduction—geology, topography, animal life; his- 
torical background and advance of the frontier—Philip Nolan’s expedition, Anglo- 
American colonization, opening of the Bosque territory, Indians; early settlement 
and county organization—early county government (1854-1860), early schools; life 
on the Bosque frontier (1854-1860) —occupations, frontier life, amusemeats, reli- 
gion, schools, political scene, slavery, Indian raids; Bosque County during Civil 
War and Reconstruction—military efforts, battle of Dove Creek, Reconstruction; 
growth and development of Bosque County, 1875-1920—economic growth, growth 
of towns (Meridian, Kimball, Clifton, Valley Mills, Walnut Springs, Iredail, Cran- 
fill, Kopperl, Morgan, Mosheim) , railroads, public roads, oil speculation, political 
developments, social order; cattle industry—rougher elements, journalistic enter- 
prise, education; biographies of Lowery H. Scrutchfield, James Buckner Barry, 
Frank M. Kell, Jr. J. K. Helton, Captain J. J. (Jack) Cureton, Gustav W. 
Belfrage, Richard B. Kimball, Tom M. Pool, William E. Cureton, Philip Howard, 
William Henderson Russell, Osborn Levi Lockett, and C. M. Cureton. 
T1946/P784. Co. His., Cen. TEX., Geo., Expep., IND., FRoN., AMus., REL., Ep., N., 
C.W., Rec., R.R., Or, Rancu., Bio. 


PosEy, JAMES BENNETT — M.A., August, 1928 [347] 
A History of Cherokee County. v+122 pp. 


Jllustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: In eleven chapters, the thesis deals with Spanish activities—missions 
and ‘lejas Indians; Cherokee indians—description, leaders, efforts to obtain land 
grants, dissatisfaction, Fredonian Rebellion, treaty with Anglo-Americans during 
revolution, trouble with Mexicans, expulsion of Cherokee; congressional acts in 
regard to Cherokee lands—acts of 1840, 1842, and 1844; creation of county—Mexican 
land grants, act creating county, location of site of Rusk; early development of 
county—early settlers, José Maria Sanchez, Peter E. Bean, first newspaper, first 
schools, early means of transportation; Civil War—conditions in 1860, Secession, 
industries during war, effects of war; railroads—the International and Great North- 
ern, the Rusk Tram-road, the Kansas and Gulf, the Cotton Belt, the Texas and 
New Orleans, and the State Road; New Birmingham enterprise—iron industries, 
New Birmingham Iron and Improvement Company, people and industries, why 
iron industry failed; fruit and truck industry—Jacksonville country and results of 
truck farming; colleges—Lon Morris College, Rusk Junior College, Jacksonville 
College, influence of colleges; census survey for 1920. 

T1928/P842. Co. His., E. Tex., Rev., Inp., Lanp, C.W., R.R., INpus., Eb. 


PRATHER, WILLIAM LAMBDIN, JR. — M.A., June, 1903 [348] 
Economic Effects of the Homestead and Exemption Laws, with Special 
Reference to the Development of the Homestead and Exemption 
Laws of Texas. [x]+62 pp. 26 cm. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: table of homestead exemption laws of states of American union. 


Contents: An introductory section discusses the plan of the thesis. Section II is 
an account of the history of homestead exemption laws in Texas from the Mexican 
period to 1897. Section III treats homestead laws in the rest of the United States, 
the spread of the idea, causes of the rapid spread, and conditions favoring lead- 
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ership of Texas. Section IV comments on homestead exemption policy of Judges 
Walker, Dillon, Teichmuller, and Hemphill; section V distinguishes between home- 
stead exemption and chattel exemption; and VI presents the advantages of proper 
homestead legislation. Section VII analyzes Texas’ homestead system at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century. 


T1903/P887. Lrc., Soc. His. 


w 
Prick, Mamie — M.A., August, 1941 [349] 
Texas City—A Deep-Water Port. 169+ [v] pp. 


Illustrations: first pier built at Texas City; yard and port facilities of the Texas 
City Terminal Railway Company; views of seatrain operations; aerial view of 
industrial Texas City. 

Maps: Galveston Bay area. 

Tables: none 

Contents: The thesis, in five chapters, deals with founding and early history of 
Texas City; development of port of Texas City; industrial development of Texas 
City; religious, education, and social history; and Texas City today (1941). 
T1941/P931. Loc., Nav., INpus., Com., REt., Ep. 


PrIDGEN, VELMA Hitt — M.A., August, 1933 [350] 
The Administration of Don Jacinto de Barrios y Jauregui as Governor 
of Texas, 1751-1759. V+101 pp. 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Chapter I deals with Texas to 1751; Chapters II and III cover the 
activities of Barrios. Chapter IV sketches events in Texas, 1754-1759, including 
the capture of Joseph Blancpain and increased fear of French aggression, Marcus 
Ruiz’s mission to the Bidai and Orcoquiza, establishment of the presidio San 
Agustin de Ahumada, and settlement of the San Saba region. Chapter V is con- 
cerned with Barrios’ activities discovered after his term of office—his munitions 
trade with the Indians and his illegal trade with the French. 

T1933/P932. Gus., PoL., Sp., Fr., INp., Miss., G.C. 


w 
PRITCHETT, RoBERT THomMaAs — M.A., Summer, 1925 [351] 


Impeachment Proceedings in Congress Against John Charles Watrous, 
of Texas, 1851-1861. vi+208 pp. 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: (1) map showing Tomas de la Vega grant on Brazos River opposite Waco; 

(2) map showing grants in Robertson and Austin’s colonies including the Rafael 

de Aguirre concession; (3) land grant map of Cameron County showing Portrero 

del Espiritu Santo granted to José Salvador de la Garza. 

Tables: disposition of public lands in Texas. 

Contents: ‘Thesis contains an introduction; a biographical sketch of Join Charles 

Watrous; criticisms leading to impeachment proceedings in Congress; the law of 

impeachment under the Constitution of the United States; impeachment charges 

as presented to Congress—memorials by William Alexander, Jacob Mussina; an 

account of proceedings in Congress—in Thirty-first, Thirty-second, Thirty-fourth, 

Thirty-fifth, and Thirty-sixth Congresses, opinions of Texas press, history of con- 

troverted power of attorney to Samuel May Williams, committee reports, defense 

and replies of Judge Watrous; and observations and conclusions by the writer. 

T1925/P939. Lec., Pox., LANp, Bio. 


Proctor, Mary Lou — M.A., June, 1950 [352] 
A History of Hardin County. vi+94 pp. 
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Illustrations: Sour Springs Hotel; Sour Lake in 1903; site of Texas Company’s 
first producing well. 

Maps: Hardin County. 

Tables: none 

Contents: In four chapters, the thesis is concerned with geography and resources; 
brief history of county to 1910—Indians, colonization, Hardin family, organization 
of county, county seat at Kountze, county during and after Civil War, Big Thicket, 
steamboat trade, lumber industry, oil boom; growth and development oi Sour 
Lake—land settled by Stephen Jackson, early history, health resort, oil boom of 
i903, Oil field in 1929, subsequent history of town; development of Kountze, 
Silsbee, Batson, Saratoga, Honey Island, Village Mills, Votaw, Fletcher, Loeb, 
Bragg, Ariola, Grayburg, Thicket, Nona, Strain, and Lumberton. 

T1950/P942. Co. His., Gro., Inp., C.W., E. TEx., Lum., Com. 


w 
RAMSDELL, CHARLES WILLIAM — M.A., June, 1904 [353] 
Presidential Reconstruction in ‘Texas. Thesis is missing from library. 
Contenis: Part I on the establishment of provisional government discusses the 
inauguration of provisional government, general conditions of loyalty and dis- 
loyalty in the state, the Freedmen and the Freedmen’s Bureau, relations of the 
civil and military authority, and the frontier. Part Hl is concerned with the 
Constitutional Convention of 1866. 
Published: “Presidential Reconstruction in Texas,” Southwestern Historical Quar- 
terly, Volume XI, Number 4 (April, 1908), 277-317. 
Rec., N., MIL., PoL., FRON. 


w 
RaTH, GERTRUDE RICHTER — M.A., June, 1924 [354] 
The Life and Times of Moses Austin in Missouri. vi+184 pp. 


Illustrations: undated portrait of Moses Austin by New Orleans painter. 
Maps: series of westward migrations taken by Moses Austin during his lifetime. 
Tables: none 

Contents: In three chapters, the thesis covers Moses Austin’s birth and early 
years in the East—businesses in Philadelphia and in Virginia, his first journey to 
Louisiana; his life in upper Louisiana (Missouri)—a subject of the King of 
Spain, transition period, a citizen under the United States flag; concluding years— 
‘lexas colonization plan and Austin’s death, character of Moses Austin and the 
significance of his life. 

T1924/R1i87. Bio., Sp., COL. 


RATHER, ETHEL ZivLtey — M.A., June, 1903 [355] 
DeWitt’s Colony. Printed. 2414 cm. [1]+-96 pp. 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: (1) boundaries and location of colony and individual holdings of settlers; 
(2) town tract of Gonzales; (3) map of four-ieague town tract; (4) plan of 
inner town. 

Tables: none 

Contents: Anglo-American colonization is discussed briefly in the introduction. 
Other chapters deal with DeWitt’s settlement on the Lavaca and at Gonzales, the 
organization of the colony, relations with Indians, Mexico’s efforts to check Anglo- 
American immigration, and the colony’s role in the fexas Revolution. Appendix 
includes important correspondence and lists of original settlers, inner and outer 
lots of Gonzales, and inhabitants. 

Published: “DeWitt’s Colony,” Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Association, 
Volume VIII, Number 2 (October, 1904), 95-191; DeWitt’s Colony, Austin (Hu- 
manistic Series No. 3, University of Texas Bulletin No. 51), 1905. 

T1902/R188. CoL., ANGLO-AMER., MEX., INbD., REv. 
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RATLIFF, RuBy Grore — M.A., August, 1931 [356] 
A History of Austin County, Texas, in the World War. v+260 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: Red Cross membership distribution by towns, 1918; Red Cross War Fund 
drive statistics, 1918; distribution of all men in all branches of service, distribu- 
tion of men in army; occupations of men in army. 
Contents: In five chapters, the thesis consists of an introduction; military service 
records of Austin County white men in World War I—officers in army, officer 
who died in army, men in army, men who were killed in action or died of other 
causes, wounded men in army, records of awards for bravery, men who were 
discharged without honor, men in navy, officer in marine corps, man in marine 
corps who died, deserter from marine corps; military service records of Austin 
County colored men in World War I—officers in army, men in army, men who 
were killed or died of other causes, wounded, deserters, man who was discharged 
without honor; civilian war-aid in Austin County—Red Cross activities, Liberty 
Loans and War Savings Stamp campaigns, United War Work, council of defense, 
Austin County Loyalty League, food administration, local exemption board, and 
legal advisory board; conclusion. 
T1931/R189. Co. His., S. Tex., MIL., N., 20THC., W.W.I. 

Ww 


REAL, MatTitpa Marie — M.A., August, 1942 [357] 
A History of Kerr County, Texas. x-+-236 pp. 


Illustrations: Guadalupe River near Kerrville; a wild turkey; kid goats; ringtail; 
deer; coon; freight wagon leaving Kerrville; Charles Schreiner’s bank; Masouic 
building and post office; West Texas Fair Grounds, Kerrville; Kerr Ccunty court- 
house; three views of Legion Hospital; Kerrville city hall; Kerrville post office; 
street scene in Kerrville; Kerr County courthouse; Kerrville tire department; 
Charles Schreiner bridge; street scene in Center Point, 1879; goats; dipping cattle; 
annual exhibit of Kerr County finances; Methodist Church; Presbyterian Church; 
Catholic Church; Baptist Church; St. Peter’s Episcopal Church; entrance to Kerr- 
ville Methodist Assembly; Lewis-Robbins Auditorium; Presbyterian Encampment; 
Camp Verde; Tivy Elementary School; Vivy High school; Schreiner Institute. 
Maps: (1) Kerr County; (2) locations of churches in Kerrville. 

Tables: losses from Indian depredations by counties, 1856-1858; camps, eicamp- 
ments, and tourist centers in area. 

Contents: In six chapters, the thesis covers geography and natural resources of 
Kerr County; Kerr County to 1877—exploration, shingle-makers, establishment of 
county, Indian depredations, camels in Kerr County, slavery issue and Civil War, 
Ranger forces; Kerr County from 1877 to present—last of Indian marauders, new 
courthouse, San Antonio and Aransas Pass Railroad, establishment of Real County, 
World War, New Deal activities in county, Upper Guadalupe River Authority; 
towns and communities of Kerr County—Comfort, Kerrville, Center Point, Hunt, 
Ingram, Mountain Home, Camp Verde; economic life of Kerr County—occupations 
(shingle mills, sawmills, farming, ranching, manufacturing), banks; social devel- 
opment of county—churches, education, social or community organizations, frater- 
nal organizations, service clubs, camps and dude ranches. Appendix inciudes list 
of birds of Kerr County; the Sisterdale platform; list of indigent persons in 1864; 
muster rolls of Civil War companies; report of Lieutenant C. D. McRae of ‘lexas 
Mounted Rifles; petition of citizens of Blanco, Kerr, and Bexar counties, signers 
of petition of protest to establishment of Kendall County; and financial statements 
of First State Bank. 

T1942/R229. Co. His., S.Tex., W.Tex., Epw.P., Expi., Inp., N., C.W., TEx. 
RANG., INbUs., LUM., AGRI, RANCH., REL., Eb. 


w 
REINHARDT, INA Kare HAMon — M.A., August, 1939 [358] 
The Public Career of Thomas Jefferson Green in ‘Texas. [v]+145 pp. 
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Illustrations: Thomas J. Green. 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: In four chapters the thesis relates the early life of Thomas jefferson 
Green and his activities in the Texas Revolution—life before coming to ‘Texas, 
raising of volunteers, relations with ad-interim government, activities in army; 
his legislative and business activities—organization of First Congress, efforts to 
settle claims, presentation of boundary bill, interest in Texas Railroad, Navigation, 
and Banking Company and Texan opposition to project, activities (1837-1842) ; 
Mier Expedition—conditions in Texas prior to 1842, policies of Sam Houston’s 
second administration, Mexican invasion of Texas in 1842, march to Rio Grande, 
division of army, events of Mier Expedition, efforts in behalf of Mier prisoners; 
summary of Green’s life after leaving Texas—reasons for leaving, activities in 
California (1849-1850), interest in Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Company in 
1854, last days. 

T1939/R275. Bio., Rev., Pot., Mix., Lec., Rep., BNb., R.R., NAv., MEX., EXpEp., 
Dip. 


w 
RicE, BERNARDINE — M.A., August, 1941 [359] 
San Antonio, Its Early Beginnings and Its Development under the 

Republic. iv+-138 pp. 

Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: In five chapters the thesis discusses the beginnings of San Antenio, the 
settlement in colonial days, the organization of the municipality of San Antonio 
under the Republic, Mexican and Indian invasions (1836-1846), and social life 
in San Antonio during the Republic. 
T1941/R36. Loc., Cot., Pot., Rep., MEx., IND., Sp. 

w 
RicHarps, Hons CoLEMAN — M.A., August, 1936 [360] 
The Establishment of the Candelaria and San Lorenzo Missions on 

the Upper Nueces. vii+75 pp. 

Illustrations: reconstructed floor plan of Candelaria Mission; reconstructed floor 
plan of San Lorenzo mission; mound marking site of the mission of Nuestra 
Senora de la Candelaria at Montell, Uvalde County, Texas; remains of the mission 
of San Lorenzo de la Santa Cruz at Cam; Wood, Real County; another view of 
mound at Candelaria Mission; crumbied wall at San Lorenzo Mission; remains of 
largest building at San Lorenzo; arch leading to a shaft, perhaps a well, at San 
Lorenzo; adobe brick wall at San Lorenzo; native rock wall at San Lorenzo. 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Thesis presents a study of early Spanish missionary activities in West 
Central Texas preceding the establishment of the mission of San Saba de la Santa 
Cruz for the conversion of the Apache. Chapter I deals with missionary activities 
in the area from 1749 to 1761. Chapter II is concerned with the founding of San 
Lorenzo de la Santa Cruz and Nuestra Senora de Ja Candelaria missions. Chapter 
III describes life at the missions, and Chapter IV discusses later history and 
abandonment of the missions. 
T1936/R391. Sp., Miss., W. TEx., Epw. P., REL., INp. 


RICHARDSON, RUPERT NorvaAL — Ph.D., June, 1928 [361] 
The Comanche Indians, 1820-1861. viilit+-537 pp. 


Illustrations: none 
Maps: (1) Comanche country about 1820; (2) Indian consolidation, 1825-1841; 
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(3) overland trails and military posts in and near the Comanche country, about 
1860; (4) expansion of the Texas settlements; (5) routes of Indian raids into 
North Mexican states and United States military posts as located in 160. 
Tables: none 

Contents: In eleven chapters this study of the Comanche Indian discusses the 
Comanche before the Anglo-American period—sketch of the tribe, relations with 
the Spanish, Comanche country and range; coming of Anglo-Americans—first 
traders and adventurers, Santa Fe Trail, treaty of Camp Holmes; Comanche in 
Texas, 1820-1838—relations with American adventurers and ‘Texas colonists, coun- 
cils and treaties during early period of Republic; Comanche in Texas, 1838-1846— 
wars with Texans, friendly relations, difficulties of maintaining peace; period of 
Mexican War—treaty of Council Springs, Comanche and Mexican War, Robert S. 
Neighbors and Penateka chiefs; white and Indian intruders—settlements and roads 
in the country north of Texas, expansion in Texas, intruding Indian bands, failing 
buffalo supply; confusion in the early fifties—decline of tribal authority among 
southern bands, northern bands in Texas; treaty of Fort Atkinson—contact on 
Arkansas River, terms and results of treaty, raids against Rio Grande settlements 
and north Mexican states, Mexican prisoners; Texas reservation—establishment of 
reservation, problems and difficulties of agents, failure of reservation policy to 
stop depredations; wars of the late 1850’s—wrath of Texans, campaigns fail to 
stop raids, end of Texas reservation; confusion and desperation, 1858-156i1—reac- 
tions to pressure from Texas frontier, failure of aggressive policy to bring peace 
to Texas frontier, conclusion. 

Published: The Comanche Barrier to South Plains Settlement, Glendale (The 
Arthur H. Clark Company), 1933. Eight illustrations and an index added. 


TD1928/R396. IND., FRON., Sp., ANGLO-AMER., MIL., Cou., Rep., Mex. W. 
RICKARD, JOHN ALLISON — M.A., August, 1927 [362] 


The Ranch Industry of the Texas South Plains. vi+-193 pp. 
Illustrations: two roadside signs near Tahoka advertising sale of T-Ranch; two 
types houses in the Post settlement; headquarters of old Singleton Ranch. 

Maps: South Plains and bordering regions. 

Tables: (1) precipitation record of South Plains cities; (2) temperature record 
of South Plains cities; (3) progress of farming in South Plains in 1920. 
Contents: In seven chapters, the thesis describes geography of region; forerunners 
of the occupation by ranchmen—early notions of the region and early roads 
through South Plains; conquest by cattlemen—first ranches, organization and 
operation of ranches, enemies overcome by cattlemen; progress and development 
—fence- and wire-cutting, trouble with sheepmen, introduction of registered cattle, 
coming of railroad and growth of towns (Colorado, Big Spring, Midland), South 
Plains ranches in 1895; coming of settlers—public domain in ‘Texas, ranch owner- 
ship changes, leasing and sale of land by state, cattleman vs. settler, land rushes; 
the triumph of settlers—passing of ranges, colonization and development, recent 
conditions in cattle industry; typical South Plains ranches—Singleton Ranch, 
Lucien Wells Ranch, M K Ranch, Matador Ranch, Capitol Syndicate Ranch, Spur 
Ranch, Slaughter interests, Rollie C. Burns Ranch. 

Published: “Hazards of Ranching on the South Plains,” Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, Volume XXXVII, Number 4 (April, 1934). 313-319, is based on this 
study. 

T1927/R421. Rec. His., RANcH., GEo., R.R., LANb. 


Rivey, Mary C. — M.A., August, 1951 [363] 
The History of the Development of the Port of Corpus Christi. vii+ 
326 pp. 


Illustrations: United States destroyer Borie steams outward, officially opening port 
in 1926; Halliburton cement plant; Southern Alkali Corporation, with main basis 
of port of Corpus Christi in background; view of Corpus Christi’s main business 
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section, with yacht basin in background; port of Corpus Christi and main turning 
basin. 
Maps: (1) general map of Nueces County; (2) plan of Corpus Christi recorded 
in July, 1852; (3) map of Corpus Christi and its environs, 1916; (4) survey for a 
safe and adequate harbor, coast of Texas, 1921; (5) the Corpus Christi port 
project, 1922; (6) map of Corpus Christi and port development, 1927; (7) Port 
Aransas-Corpus Christi waterway, an index map, 1944; (8) Port Aransas-Corpus 
Christi waterway, existing project and proposed modifications, 1946; (g) Port 
Aransas-Corpus Christi waterway, an index map, 1946; (10) Corpus Christi oil 
territory; (11) port of Corpus Christi and industrial district, 1950; (12) southwest 
Texas and northern Mexico are best served by the port of Corpus Christi. 
Tables: none 
Contents: In eight chapters, the thesis discussses the historical background of 
Corpus Christi; Corpus Christi, 1845-1875; growth and development, 1876-1919; 
port development, 1852-1919; agitation for deep water, 1919-1926; city and port 
growth, 1927-1938; civic and port improvement, 1930-1946; and industrial devel- 
opment, 1946-1951. 
T1951/R453. Loc., Com., Nav., G.C., INnpus., S. TEx., OIL. 


Roacu, SistER M. Baptista — M.A., August, 1940 [364] 


Diplomatic Relations between the United States and Central America 
and the Ministership of Mirabeau B. Lamar, 1850-1860. iv-+-200 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: (1) British claims and possessions; (2) Republic of Nicaragua, 1850-1860; 
(3) sketch map of Central America at time of the filibuster. 

Tables: none 

Contents: In seven chapters, the thesis discusses the historical background of pol- 
itics and diplomacy in Central America (1841-1848), cross currents in 1548-1849, 
the devious way of diplomacy, los filibusteros, aftermath, the last “crusade” of 
Mirabeau B. Lamar, and the close of an era. 

Published: ‘The Last ‘Crusade’ of Mirabeau B. Lamar,” Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, Volume XLV, Number 2 (October, 1941), 147-163. 

T1940/R53. Dir., Fin., Pov. 


Roapes, Ora EL_woop — M.A., August, 1938 [365] 
A History of Wharton County, Texas, in the World War. iv+-280 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: results of Christmas Red Cross drive; distribution of Wharton County 
men in military service; classification of Wharton County men who were dis- 
charged with certificates of disability; classification by rank. 
Contents: Following an introductory chapter, military activities of Wharton Coun- 
ty, Texas, in World War I as seen through servicemen’s letters are presented. 
Chapter III deals with civilian contributions of Wharton County citizens; Chapter 
IV is a summary and conclusion. Appendices include military records of white and 
colored servicemen of Wharton County, classified according to officers in the 
Army, officers wounded, officers killed in action, men in army wounded, men in 
the army killed in action or dead of other causes; officer in the marine ccrps, man 
in the marine corps, and marine who died of wounds. 
W.W.1.,, N., sormG., Go. His., S: Tex., G:C. 


RoBERSON, JAMES ALFRED — M.A., August, 1951 [366] 
A History of Education in Taylor County, Texas, 1878-1950. vii+109 
PP- 
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Illustrations: none 

Maps: (1) location of Taylor County; (2) salient features of the county; (3) 
probable names and boundaries of the original districts; (4) school districts of 
1888; school districts, June 30, 1951. 

Tables: none 

Contents: In six chapters, the thesis discusses the development of the county, 
public schools in the county, private schools of Abilene, early colleges (Buffalo 
Gap College, Western Normal and Commercial College, Lembaugh’s School) , and 
contemporary higher education (Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene Christian 
College, McMurry College) . 

T1951/R54. Co. His., CEN. TeEx., W. TEx., Eb. 


Roserts, MyrtLE — M.A., August, 1929 [367] 
Roger Quarles Mills. vi+-151 pp. 


Illustrations: Roger Quarles Mills; home of Roger Q. Mills, Corsicana, Texas. 
Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: This biography of Roger Q. Mills, Confederate colonel, antiprohibi- 
tionist, and Texas congressman and senator, contains seven chapters devoted to 
lineage, education, and early manhood; early law practice, Civil War, and Recon- 
struction; congressional career, 1873-1882; prohibition campaign in ‘Texas, 1887; 
the tariff and the controversy for the speakership; senate, 1892-1899; and contem- 
porary estimates of Mills. 

T1929/R543. Bto., Lec., C.W., Rec., Soc. Mov. 


Ww 
RosinsOn, HENRY VERNON — M.A., August, 1928 [368] 
A Compilation of the Official Records of Leon County in the World 

War. [iii]+-126 pp. 

Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: The introduction includes a statement of problem and sources used. 
Chapter II presents military contributions of Leon County’s 367 servicemen in 
World War I, consisting of service records of oificers and men in army, the 
wounded, men in navy and marine corps, and men killed in action or dead of 
other causes. Chapter II deals with financial and economic contributions made 
by the Leon County Council of Defense, the food administration, the Red Cross, 
Liberty Loan drives, and War Savings Stamp campaigns. 
Published: H. V. Robinson and R. F. Robinson (eds.), Leon County Boys in the 
World War: A War History of Leon County. Jewett (Robinson Brothers) [1919?], 
contains material used in this study. Illustrations have been added. 
T1928/R562. W.W.I, MiL., 2oTH C., Co. His., E. TEx. 


Rope, Orro Cuares — M.A., June, 1929 [369] 
A History of Burleson County in the World War. v+201 pp. 


Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 


Contents: Following an introductory chapter, the military contributions of white 
men in Burleson County are presented through a compilation of service records 
of officers and men in the army, men killed in action and dead of other causes, 
and men in the navy and in the marine corps. Contributions of colored men in 
the army are classified according to men in the army, men killed in action and 
dead of other causes, deserters, and those discharged without honor. Contributions 
of civilians include the county Council of Defense, the local board, medical ad- 
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visory board, governmental agencies, War Savings Stamp campaigns, United War 
Work, Red Cross, Ladies First Aid Legion, and food supply and conservation. The 
fifth chapter is a summary and conclusion. A list of authorized abbreviations used 
in the military records is appended. 

T1929/R614._ W.W.1, N., 20TH C., Co. His., S. Tex., Cen. Tex. 


RopnEy, IMOGENE BuRLESON — M.A., August, 1939 [370] 


Early Political Career of Anson Jones. vi+-170 pp. 

Illustrations: Barrington, home of Anson Jones near Old Washington; letter cer- 
tifying Jones as doctor signed by A. G. Hull; Jones’ certification as apothecary 
general signed by David G. Burnet. 

Maps: Northeastern Texas (1815-1840) . 

Tables: none 

Contents: Chapter I relates the background of Jones’ career in ‘Texas, including 
his activities as a doctor in the East and in New Orleans, his life as a settler in 
Brazoria, his work as surgeon and judge advocate-general of the Texan Army, and 
his activities in the battle of San Jacinto. Chapter II tells of his term as congress- 
man in the House of Representatives of the Second Congress of the Republic. 
Chapter III develops his career as minister to the United States and his influence. 
Chapter IV deals with Jones as a Senator in the Fourth and Fifth Congresses of 
Texas. 

T1939/R61i8. Bio., Pot., Mit., MeEp., Rev., Rep., Dip., Lec. 


w 
Rosson, ERMON OpaL THomson — M.A., August, 1939 [371] 
The Life and Career of Andrew Janeway Yates. vii+224 pp. 


Illustrations: Presbyterian Church at Chittenango, New York; photostat of letter 
from A. J. Yates to Stephen F. Austin, January 7, 1835; photostat of letier from 
i‘. J. Yates to Stephen F. Austin, May 10, 1835; photostat of letter from A. J. Yates 
to Sam Houston, January 18, 1837; photostat of letter from A. J. Yates to Sam 
Houston, January 4, 1837; photostat of letter from A. J. Yates to Sam Houston, 
January 15, 1837; photostat of letter from A. J. Yates to Sam Houston, January 
20, 1837; photostat of letter from A. J. Yates to Sam Houston, April g, 1837. 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: ‘The thesis, in six chapters, is concerned with early life and education 
of Andrew Janeway Yates—life in New York and migration to ‘Texas; his diplo- 
matic work for the Republic of Texas as an agent of Stephen F. Austin, Branch ‘T. 
Archer, and William H. Wharton; his education work in Texas—the Philosophical 
Society, plans for educational system, trustee of Galveston University; Yates and 
slavery in Texas; miscellaneous activities in Texas—as an editor and pubiisher, as 
a lawyer, as a member of the Mier Expedition, and as a railway promoter; 
activities and death in California. 
T1939/R737. Rep., Ep., N., News., Expep., Dip. 

Rowe, FLORENCE EpnA — M.A., June, 1900 [372] 
The Troubles at Anahuac in 1832. Thesis is missing from library. 
Contents: In essay form, the thesis discusses the Anahuac disturbances and their 
causes from Mexico's colonization policies in the early 1820's to the plans for the 
re-establishment of the customhouse at Galveston in 1833. The ‘lurtle Bayou 
Resolutions, the terms of the Mexican surrender after the battle of Velasco, and 
the agreement of José de las Piedras and the Anglo-American colonists at Atascosito 
Creek are given. 
Published: “The Disturbances at Anahuac in 1832,” Quarterly of the Texas State 
Historical Association, Volume VI, Number 4 (April, 1903), 265-299. 
MEX., ANGLO-AMER., MIL., ReEv., G.C., Com., Cou. 
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Roy, Appige May — M.A., August, 1931 [373] 
History of Telegraph and Texas Register, 1835-1846. iv+-149 pp. 
Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Chapter I gives a short history of the Telegraph—places of publication, 
difficulties of early publishers, brief biographies of Gail Borden, Jr., and Dr. 
Francis Moore, and policies of the paper. Chapters II through V deal with the 
reaction of the editor and the public toward the Indian policies of Sam Houston 
and Mirabeau B. Lamar, the movement for annexation as traced by the Telegraph, 
the presidential elections of the Republic of Texas as presented by the Telegraph, 
and the social development of Texas as reflected in the Telegraph (education, 
religion, social affairs and amusements, and types of literature) . 

T1931/R812. NeEws., Rep., IND., ANNEX., PoL., Ep., REL., AMUS. 


RUCKMAN, CAROLINE Sissy — M.A., Summer, 1926 [374] 
The Frontier of ‘Texas During the Civil War. vii+-138 pp. 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: (1) United States exhibiting the military departments and posts, 1860; 
(2) Johnson’s map of Texas, .°62; (3) proposed route of the Aransas Railroad 
and its connections with the eastern roads; (4) Richardson’s map of Texas, 1866; 
Richardson’s map of the western portion of ‘Jexas, 1860. 
Tables: United States troop distribution, 1867. 
Contents: In nine chapters, the thesis deals with the seizure of federal forts and 
the federal evacuation of Texas—plans of the Committee of Public Safety, seizure 
of federal forts, transportation of troops from Texas, imprisonment of federal 
forces; fortification and policing of the western frontier—frontier legislation, 
transfer of commission from Ben McCulloch to H. E. McCulloch; Indian tribes 
in Texas—Comanche, Kiowa, Tonkawa, Athapascan, Apache, Caddo, Muskogee, and 
Algonquin; peace negotiations with Indian tribes; Indian depredations in Texas, 
1861-1863; ‘lexas frontier forces and their transfer into the Confederate Army; 
Texas frontier, January, 1864-April, 1865—Indian depredations, stampede in Jack 
County, removal of Indians at close of war; treaties made by the United States 
government with Indians—compact made by Indian tribes, councils at Fort Smith 
and mouth of the Little Arkansas River; establishment of peace on the frontier— 
close of war and disbandment of military forces, frontier legislation, efforts to 
secure federal troops for defense, South under military government, finai conquest 
of the Indian. 
T1926/R829. FRon., Inp., C.W., Mix., Lec., Dip. 


w 
RYAN, Frances Dora — M.A., Summer, 1922 [375] 
The Election Laws of ‘Texas, 1827-1875. [iv]+82 pp. 


Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: ‘Texas election laws are paraphrased and presented chronologically in 
four chapters. Chapter I deals with election laws of Coahuila and Texas, 1827-1836 
—recognition of elections by the Constitution of 1827 and elections of 1827, 1829, 
and 1830. Chapter II discusses election laws of the Republic of Texas, 1536-1845— 
regulation of elections by the Constitution of 1836 and by statute and practical 
workings of the laws. Chapter III is concerned with election laws of the state of 
‘Texas, 1845-1865—regulation of elections by the Constitution of 1845, by statute, 
and by the Constitution of 186i. Chapter IV is devoted to election laws of the 
Reconstruction period—regulation of elections by Presidential Reconstruction, by 
Congressional Reconstruction, and by the Constitution of 1875. 
T1922/R953. Lrc., PoL., MEx., Rep., ST., REC. 

[to be concluded] 
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Notes and Documents 


Colonel George Croghan and the Judian 
Situation in Cevas in 1847 
Edited by MARTIN L. CRIMMINS 


of 1812, was inspector general of the United States Army 

for nearly a quarter of a century. Born near Louisville, 
Kentucky, on November 15, 1791, and educated at William and 
Mary College, Croghan went on to a military career which added 
honor to his illustrious ancestry. His father, William Croghan, 
a native of Ireland, became a prominent planter in Virginia 
and later in Kentucky after serving with distinction in the 
Revolutionary War. His mother, Lucy Clark, was the sister of 
George Rogers Clark, conqueror of the Old Northwest during 
the American Revolution, and William Clark, explorer, Indian 
agent, and governor of the Missouri Territory. 

In March, 1812, Croghan received a commission in the Seven- 
teenth United States Infantry with the rank of captain. His 
brilliant service as aide-de-ccamp to General William Henry 
Harrison in the battle of Tippecanoe won him a permanent 
commission in the United States Army. Croghan soon demon- 
strated that Harrison’s confidence was not unjustified. He was 
not yet twenty-one years old when his excellent defenses of Fort 
Defiance and Fort Meigs prompted General Harrison to appoint 
him commandant of Fort Stephenson in northern Ohio.* 

With only a small number of troops and one cannon Croghan 
successfully defended Fort Stephenson against an overwhelming 
British force and its Indian allies. The young soldier’s out- 
standing success against great odds appealed to the hearts of 
Americans at a time when reports of disgraceful inefficiency, 
defeat, and surrender filled the public press. His display of 
courage and ability was a heartening prelude to the victory 


Cys: George Croghan, patriot and hero of the War 


1Fort Stephenson was also known as Fort Sandusky. 
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of Perry and the battle of the Thames. Almost overnight, 
Croghan became a national hero. Admirers showered him with 
gifts, he was breveted to the rank of lieutenant colonel, and 
Congress later awarded him a gold medal. 

In March, 1817, Croghan resigned from the army. The previous 
year he had married Serena Livingston, a daughter of John R. 
Livingston of that famous New York family. His military career, 
however, was not over. He served for a time as postmaster of 
New Orleans, but in December, 1825, he was appointed inspector 
general of the United States Army. Croghan occupied this po- 
sition until cholera cut short his career in New Orleans on 
January 8, 1849. Fort Croghan, on Hamilton Creek near Burnet, 
Texas, was established in March, 1849, and named in his honor. 
The fort was short-lived, however, and was abandoned in De- 


cember, 1853. 
The following letter on the Indian situation in Texas was 


written to Colonel Croghan by Captain James H. Ralston, the 
assistant quartermaster of volunteers at San Antonio, Texas. 


Quarter Master’s Office 
San Antonio, March 6th 1847 
Sir; 

Since you called my attention to the resolution of the Texas Legisla- 
ture, approved ggth April 1846, I have hastily examined the subject 
to which it refers. The resolution, among other things asserts that the 
Indians Tribes residing witin the limits of Texas, have no title what- 
ever to any portion of the soil, and that the United States Govern- 
ment cannot make a treaty of limits with said Indian Tribes, without 
the consent of the Government of Texas. 

In the consideration of the first branch of this resolution, it is not 
necessary, at this day, to enquire how far the laws of Nations recognize 
the rights of the Aborigines to the eminent domain; It is sufficient 
that the Republic of Texas, by many solemn acts, has recognized 
those rights; she formed various treaties of boundary with them, & by 
her Legislature, authorized others to be formed; particularly by an 
act approved 14th Jan. 1843; the Commissioners to treat with Indians, 
are directed to have a clause inserted, reserving to the Republic the 
right of working mines in the Indian Country. Again it is provided 
that the Indians shall not come below the line of their Territory, 
without special permission from their Agent; in short the history of 
the Republic of Texas, abounds in solemn acknowledgements of the 
right to the soil of various tribes of Indians. 

The State of Texas succeeds to all the rights, (except such as are 
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conceded to the United States) and is bound by all the acts of the 
late Republic, and in coming into the United States, Texas binds 
herself to be governed by the Federal Constitution, which vests in the 
National Executive the power of making treaties, treaties of boundary 
have been made by him with Indian Nations in various States, and 
no state has heretofore attempted to interfere with the execution of 
any treaty he has attempted to make. The Indian Tribes residing 
within our boundary have heretofore been regarded as dependent 
nations, with whom we may treat, entitled to our protection; they 
are entitled to protection alike against the encroachment of individ- 
uals, or the usurpation of States. 

Since I have been on these frontiers, I have been forcibly impressed 
with the conviction, that most, if not all, the aggressions, complained 
of against the Indians may be traced immediately to the improper 
encroachments by white men on Indian rights; the cupidity of white 
men leads them into the Indian Country to survey wild lands, the 
Indians to prevent such encroachments on their hunting ground, 
murder the surveyors and others found in their territory; thus a con- 
tinual excitement is kept up on the frontiers, and peace and safety 
cannot be had till a treaty boundary has been established, beyond 
which the surveyor shall not be permitted to plant his jacob staff. 
Such a boundary being established, a very few small frontier Posts, 
would give security and peace to the whole frontier of Texas. 

I cannot believe that ‘lexas will persist in the maintainance of 
positions so preposterous as those contained in the resolution re- 
ferred to; but if she do persist in error the United States would be 
inexcusable for permitting the Indian Tribes to be exterminated or 
driven out of the state, for the benefit of a few Surveyors and land 
speculators. 

I had not heard the resolution spoken of or seen it until today, 
and do not believe its merits have ever been discussed by the people 
of Texas, or that it will be sustained by them. I have extended my 
remarks further than I had intended, but I have not leisure to 
abreviate them. 

I have the honor to be, Sir 
Your Obedient Sert. 
(Signed) I. H. Ralston Capt 


To Col. G. Croghan 
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Cevas Collection 
H. BAILEY CARROLL 


the 1952 meeting of the American Association for State 

and Local History held in Houston on October 22-25 
under the auspices of the Harris County Historical Society, the 
Texas State Historical Association, and the San Jacinto Museum 
of History Association. 

After a day of registration and a meeting of the council, the 
first session opened in the South American Room of the Rice 
Hotel on October 23 with Dr. Henry Maresh, president of the 
Harris County Historical Society, presiding. L. R. Bryan, Jr., 
president of the Second National Bank of Houston and treasurer 
of the San Jacinto Museum of History Association, greeted the 
delegates and gave a brief history of the city of Houston. Mrs. 
Roy L. Arterbury, president of the board of trustees of the 
Houston Public Library, added her greetings. A history of the 
Texas oil industry was presented by Charles A. Warner, author 
of Texas Oil Since 1543 and vice-president of the Houston Oil 
Company. 

Chancellor James P. Hart of The University of Texas presided 
at the luncheon meeting, at which J. W. Sartwelle of Houston, 
president of the Port City Stockyards, spoke on the Paddock 
Ranch and Ross Maxwell, superintendent of the Big Bend 
National Park, talked on the nation’s newest and largest national 
park. 

Displayed at this meeting were photographs of the Big Bend 
made by Henry B. DuPont of Wilmington, Delaware, one of the 
foremost exponents of the Big Bend. 

Dr. Albert B. Corey, president of the American Association 
for State and Local History, presided at the editorial council 
meeting on Thursday afternoon. 

A chance to visit a real cattle ranch and to taste real Texas 
barbecue was a high point of the meeting for many visitors. 
Herbert Gambrell, president of the Texas State Historical Asso- 
ciation, served as “foreman” at the ranch party and barbecue at 


I ocAL history with a Texas flavor was the order of the day at 
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the Paddock Ranch about thirty miles northwest of Houston near 
Cypress, Texas. Paddock ranch hands gave a demonstration of 
cattle branding and quarter horse racing. After the barbecue, the 
delegates gathered around a campfire to listen to Harry H. Ran- 
som, associate editor of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
professor of English, and associate dean of the University of Texas 
Graduate School, discourse on Texas folklore and Texas history. 
The ‘Texas weather, always unpredictable, did its bit to add to 
the spirit of Dean Ransom’s talk; during his remarks, a ‘Texas 
norther blew in, causing his audience to move nearer to the bon- 
fire. The mood of the evening was made complete by the charm- 
ing and talented Marilyn Bronson of Austin, radio singer and 
University of Texas student, who presented a program of folk 
songs, accompanying herself on her guitar. 

The educational centers of Houston were explored on Friday. 
At the morning meeting in the Fondren Library of Rice Institute, 
Clifford L. Lord, director of the State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin, presided. Dr. William Dix, Rice Institute librarian, 
greeted the guests, and the program consisted of talks on manu- 
scripts and history by Justin Turner, president of the National 
Society of Autograph Collectors; on the historical society and 
the public by Louis C. Jones, director of the New York State 
Historical Association; and on the American History Research 
Center by George M. Waller, chief of the center. Dr. Joseph W. 
Schmitz, member of the Texas State Historical Association’s ex- 
ecutive council and professor of history at St. Mary’s University 
in San Antonio, presided at the luncheon in Oberholtzer Hall of 
the University of Houston. After President W. W. Kemmerer of 
the University of Houston presented his greetings, F. T. Fields, 
senior publication assistant of the Humble Oil and Refining 
Company, discussed the use of local history in The Humble Way, 
and Mrs. Elithe Hamilton Kirkland, author of Divine Average, 
folklorist, and radio scriptwriter, told how a novelist charted the 
Opelousas Trail, which ran through the environs of present 
Houston. 

At the Friday dinner in the Ben Milam Hotel, a round-table 
discussion of American Heritage was held with Howard H. Peck- 
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ham, director of the Indiana Historical Bureau, as moderator. 
Panel members included Earle Newton, editor of American Her- 
itage; Dorothy Barck, librarian of the New-York Historical So- 
ciety; Ann Boyer, executive secretary of the Detroit Historical 
Society; and S. K. Stevens, chief historian of the Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission. Stevens also presided at the 
dinner meeting. Reports were made by Albert B. Corey, Earle 
Newton, and S. K. Stevens. 

Clifford L. Lord, chairman of the awards committee, an- 
nounced the annual presentation of Awards of Merit to outstand- 
ing individuals, newspapers, and historical societies. Although 
the complete report of the awards committee and its citations is 
not presently available and will be published in a future Texas 
Collection, it can be announced that at least three Awards of 
Merit were presented to Texans; L. W. Kemp, former president 
of the Texas State Historical Association and currently a member 
of its executive council; the Baylor University Historical Society; 
and the El Paso Times were listed among the recipients of this 
coveted citation. 

Saturday morning the delegates and guests boarded launches 
at the port of Houston for a trip down the Houston channel to 
the San Jacinto Battlegrounds. Important industrial develop- 
ments along the ship channel were pointed out by Captain 
George W. Parker of Parker Brothers and Company of Houston. 

A tour of the Battleship U.S.S. Texas preceded the sea food and 
fried chicken dinner at San Jacinto Inn. Charles F. Hiller, vice- 
president of the University of Houston, presided at the luncheon 
meeting, and William R. Hogan, professor of history at Tulane 
University, spoke on the birth of the Texas spirit. 

C. E. Gilbert, Jr., editor of Houston and chairman of the San 
Jacinto Park Commission, presided at the afternoon session at 
the San Jacinto Museum of History. Thirty years of scholarly 
research were evidenced in the masterful presentation of a lecture 
on the personnel of San Jacinto by L. W. Kemp, president of the 
San Jacinto Museum of History Association. Refreshments were 
served by the museum staff headed by Mrs. David W. Knepper, 
and an inspection of San Jacinto Museum and Monument com- 


pleted the meeting. 
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The attractive program for the Texas meeting, which will 
itself become an item of Texana, was designed by Gerry Doyle of 
the San Jacinto Museum of History staff. Included in the illus- 
trations are reproductions of Ashbel Smith’s dress spurs on the 
front cover, a plan of the early city of Houston, portraits of the 
city’s founders, Augustus and John Allen, a diorama of the cap- 
itol of the Republic, and a working drawing of an oil derrick. 

The committees for the Texas meeting of the Association for 
State and Local History included the following: 

Program: H. Bailey Carroll, chairman; Anne Brindley; Fred 
R. Cotten; Merle Duncan; Virginia L. Gambrell; Clifford L. 
Lord; P. I. Nixon; Rupert N. Richardson; Carl Coke Rister; and 
L. F. Sheffy. 

Local Arrangements: Henry R. Maresh and Mrs. David W. 
Knepper, co-chairmen; Mrs. George A. Hill, Jr.; Mrs. Henry R. 
Maresh; Mrs. H. Bailey Carroll; Mrs. Leland Hammer; A. C. 
Finn; David W. Knepper; J. W. Sartwelle; and Gerry Doyle. 

Transportation Marshals: Herbert Fletcher; Mrs. Norma 
Louise Barnett; Mrs. L. A. Kucera; Oswald Mueller; Miss Helen 
C. Steele; I. B. McFarland; J. C. McVea; and Louis Lenz. 

Registration: Mrs. Ima Dunks; Mrs. Grace Callahan; and 
Mrs. Pauline Allen, all of San Jacinto Museum of History; and 
Miss Florence Escott, Texas State Historical Association. 

Acknowledgment is also made to the following persons and 
institutions for their generous contributions to the success of the 
meeting. The ranch party and barbecue were arranged through 
the courtesy of J. W. Sartwelle and Stuart Sherar, president of 
the Paddock Ranch Company. Table decorations for the dinner 
at the Ben Milam Hotel were furnished and arranged by the San 
Jacinto Daughters of the Republic of Texas. Launches for trips 
down the Houston ship channel included the inspection boat 
Sam Houston, Captain R. E. Marshal, furnished by the Harris 
County Ship Channel Navigation District, Port of Houston, W. 
F. Heavey, general manager; Mary Jane II, Captain W. E. Mas- 
senberg, furnished by Captain George W. Parker; and the Lady 
Blue, Captain J. W. McCallum, furnished by Leo Gaber, Gaber 
Plumbing Company. Busses for the return trip from the battle- 
grounds were loaned by Shell Oil Company. Public address sys- 
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tems for the ranch party were furnished by the University of 
Houston and for the programs at the San Jacinto Inn and at the 
San Jacinto Museum by the Gulf Oil Corporation. 

wow 

As this issue of the Quarterly goes to press, brochures describ- 
ing the Handbook of Texas are being prepared for mailing to 
members and other persons and organizations most likely to be 
interested in this publication. Probably most of you have already 
received one or more of these notices, but the best work in 
calling the Handbook to the attention of the people of Texas 
can not be done by this office alone; the most effective adver- 
tising and the most valued recommendations are those which 
come in casual conversation between friends and acquaintances. 
Each member of the Association should consider himself as a 
salesman and publicity agent for the Handbook, for the project 
throughout has been not that of one or a small group but that 
of the whole Association. Most of you have already had a share 
in bringing the work into its final form, but the task is only 
partly done. If the Handbook is to meet its goals and fulfill the 
objectives set for it, it must do more than reach the printed page; 
it must be easily available to the people of Texas for it to render 
the service for which it was designed. You members of the Asso- 
ciation know more about the Handbook than those who have 
not had your relation to the project; you understand more of the 
time and effort which have gone into making this work a product 
worthy not only of this organization but of the whole state of 
Texas; you can do the best work that can be done in making the 
people of Texas conscious of the Handbook and in seeing that it 
has the widest possible distribution. 

The Handbook of Texas was projected to be of service to the 
greatest possible number, from schoolboy to antiquarian. Its 
15,896 topics include such varying elements as Pecos Bill and 
Political Parties, Tlascalan Indians and Texas League Baseball, 
Billy the Kid and the Bexar Archives. The Handbook is factual 
without being dull; its information has been compiled on the 
basis of sound scholarship, but its presentation is simple and 
straightforward; its articles are concise but retain their readabil- 
ity. The Handbook has something to offer both to the busy man 
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seeking only a quick answer and to the serious student searching 
for primary sources. It is the most comprehensive accumulation 
of information ever before compiled about a single state or com- 
parable area. 

The publication of the Handbook by the Texas State Historical 
Association is truly a public service made possible by the con- 
tributions of many persons and organizations. The project from 
the beginning has been supported largely by the University of 
‘Texas and for several years received grants from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. The leading newspapers of the state have carried 
editorials regarding the Handbook and have printed articles and 
excerpts from it. Patriotic and professional organizations have 
searched their files for information, and persons in practically 
every walk of life have given generously of their time and effort. 
The project was never considered by anyone as a profit-making 
proposition; if the Association can recover the actual printing 
costs, the money will go into a revolving fund for the publication 
of other ‘Texas materials; thus each purchaser of the Handbook 
not only secures for himself the two-volume set but also makes a 
lasting contribution to the preservation of Texas history and 
culture. 

wow OW 

Lewis Hanke, distinguished professor of Latin-American his- 
tory at the University of Texas, has been named chairman of 
a professional, nonofficial United States Committee on the Mex- 
ican-United States Project for the Improvement of History Text- 
books. Herbert Gambrell, president of the Association, has also 
been named a member of the committee, along with Ray 
Billington, I. James Quillen, and Paul Lewis Todd. A Mex- 
ican committee, headed by Daniel Cosio Villegas, member of 
the Colegio Nacional, has also been appointed. Preliminary 
conferences have been held in New Orleans and in Austin. The 
Texas conference was held in the lounge of the Eugene C. 
Barker Texas History Center with Vaughn Bryant, Bailey Car- 
roll, Carlos E. Castafieda, George I. Sanchez, Silvio Zavala of 
Mexico's National Museum of History, and Hanke as participants. 
In all probability the Texas question will be the largest field 
common to both of the national committees whose purpose will 
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be to bring about improvements by providing sound information 
and recommendations as the result of careful and objective study 
by educators and historians in both countries. 

The members of the Association interested in this project 
should communicate with Dr. Lewis Hanke of the Latin- 
American Institute of the University of ‘Texas. 

The Great Plains, written by Dr. Walter Prescott Webb and 
published in 1931, received sixty-six votes, the most recorded 
for any history book by a living author, in a recent poll made by 
John Walton Caughey and published in the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review. Caughey, who is editor of the Pacific Historical 
Review, polled 125 leading historians and received 103 responses. 
The Great Plains ranked third among all histories published 
between 1920 and 1935 and well above all histories published 
between 1936 and 1950. Dr. Webb, who was formerly director 
of the Association and is currently a member of its executive 
council, received the rank of distinguished professor at the 
University of Texas in 1952. His most recent book, The Great 
Frontier, was published by Houghton Mifflin in the fall of 1952. 

The Tarrant County Historical Society on June 8 conducted 
appropriate ceremonies dedicating four plaques placed by the 
society to mark the location of the first school, first bank, first 
church, and first flour mill in Fort Worth. Principal speakers 
were Estil A. Vance, president of the Fort Worth National Bank; 
J. P. Moore, superintendent of the Fort Worth Public Schools; 
Ben Ferguson, president of the Fort Worth Grain and Cotton 
Exchange; and L. D. Anderson, pastor of the First Christian 
Church. The marking of historical sites is certainly one of the 
most worthy activities in which a local historical society can 
engage. Texas has some beautiful historical markers but rela- 
tively few compared with some of the older states. In Texas 
there are many opportunities for such locations, and their mark- 
ing would be of interest and benefit not only to our own citizens 
but to visitors from other areas as well. The Tarrant County 
Historical Society deserves the congratulations of all persons in- 
terested in preserving the Texan and American heritage. 
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W. L. Atwood, 501 Ruth Street, Baytown, Texas, writes an 
interesting commentary on early exploring activities among the 
Gulf Coast Indians of Texas: 


In the Southwestern Historical Quarterly of October, 1940, you 
published an article regarding [Francois Simars] De Bellisle on the 
Texas coast. I read same in order to familiarize myself with our 
early inhabitants of this area, the Atakapa Indians. I feel sure that 
the place where De Bellisle was captured by the Indians was on the 
Vingt et Un Islands, which are located near Smiths Point at the 
eastern end of Trinity Bay. 

These islands are now set aside as a bird refuge, and large numbers 
of various types of waterfowl nest there each year. From these islands 
a person could be observed from two separate points on the mainland, 
which will show on the map. From the northern point it would 
appear the Vingt et Un Islands were approximately half way across 
to the westernmost point of Smiths Point. These are the only islands 
in the Galveston Bay where large numbers of birds nest, the others 
being mostly shell reefs and offering little protection to the birds. 

I believe that the ones who captured him [De Bellisle] were either 
the Arkrokisi or Deadose. He refers to his letter being passed around 
to other bands of the tribe, the furthermost being in the vicinity of 
the Bidai. I think this factor alone should eliminate the Cocos as his 
captors as they were allied with the Karankawas, Guipates, Copanes, 
and Cujanes. However, by 1730 this area was occupied by these 
latter tribes and the Atakapas were driven beyond the mouth of the 
Trinity river. 

There is a mound near the mouth of Cedar Bayou that has a she!! 
midden on top of it. At the top of this shell line I found some glass 
which was identified as being from Spain and manufactured sometime 
between 1700 and 1750. It compared with glass taken from the mission 
at Goliad. At the same stratigraphic level I also found Atakapan 
sherds as well as a thinner type of Goose Creek Plain which was 
known to have been of the type made by the Karankawas and Cocos. 

There is one factor that appears odd regarding the Atakapan cul- 
ture. I think others have observed this pecularity as well as myself. 
At different sites where sherds and other artifacts are found, even 
though they might be of the same period and only a few miles apart, 
there are slight distinctions in the types of artifacts found at other 
sites. 

At a site on Crystal Bay all the rims of sherds appear to have been 
scalloped, while those found on Cedar Bayou had plain rims. At a 
shell midden located at Evergreen Point on the bay shore the people 
there undoubtedly used and traded iron oxide which was used in 
the manufacture of war paint. The stuff was referred to as ocher and 
when burned, mixed with tallow after being pulverized, was used 
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for this purpose. Cabeza de Vaca mentions trading for this red ocher, 
and he undoubtedly obtained this near Baytown as it is not found 
in natural form at other sites along the bay shore. This burned iron 
oxide and hematite has been found at the large shell midden which 
was the terminus of the old Bidai trail in Chambers County just be- 
yond McCullom Park. It would appear that a sizable trade was 
carried on at this site by coastal tribes with those from the interior. 
At the middens on Cedar Bayou I have failed to find a single trace 
of either hematite or iron oxide. 

At the Addicks site Joe Ben Wheat found a number of flint pro- 
jectile points. Likewise, R. B. Worthington, who has been excavating 
near Peggy Lake in the vicinity of the San Jacinto Monument, found 
numerous flint points. The pottery found at each of these sites was 
Goose Creek Plain and Incised, the same as found at other sites 
along the bay shore, which are included in the Galveston focus. At the 
Cedar Bayou sites there has never been uncovered the faintest evi- 
dence that these Indians used flint projectile points, but rather 
sharpened bones, garpike scales, and perhaps sharpened wood points 
inserted into shafts of cane. The latter, of course, would have rotted 
and would not appear in the middens. A few flint points have been 
found in middens along Burnett and Crystal bays near the mouth of 
the San Jacinto River. 

My guess is that the Atakapas came to this area around the year 
700 A.D., and the people who lived here before them had a higher 
cultural level. A metate fashioned from volcanic lava, having three 
legs and similar to the ones that have been made in Mexico for the 
past two thousand years, was uncovered in a burial near the mouth of 
Cedar Bayou. Inasmuch as both the Atakapan and pre-Atakapan 
cultural levels are found at this site, it is not known from which 
level the metate was taken. This particular site appears to have been 
abandoned in prehistoric times, perhaps five hundred years ago, but 
it does reflect some kind of communication with Mexican tribes. 
Perhaps some Mexican diplomat or trader desired to do business with 
the Atakapas, or their predecessors, and met with an accident. 


OW 


Association member Harry M. Konwiser is the editor of the 
1952 United States Stampless Cover Catalog, published by Van 
Dahl Publications, Albany, Oregon. Four pages are devoted to 
listings and illustrations of Texas covers with straight line, oval, 
and circle postmarks. There are special sections for the Texas- 
Mexican period, special Texas markings from New Orleans, and 
Confederate Texas covers. This extensive listing will be valuable 
reference material for the postal history of Texas. 
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The Association has been presented with a copy of Texas 
Testimony: Carved in Stone by William M. Jones, of Houston, 
a new member of the Association. His booklet is for the traveler 
along the Texas highways and for those who want copies of the 
inscriptions on all the historical markers and monuments of 
Texas. The booklet does for Texas what has been done for 
Virginia, Kentucky, and other states; it is relatively inexpensive 
and should have a wide usefulness which is increased by the 
index which has been provided. 

YW 

General Walton H. Walker, a native of Belton, the command- 
er of the XX Corps in World War II, and commander of United 
Nations forces in Korea until his death on December 23, 1950, 
has several times been mentioned in this section. Through 
Colonel T. J. Moroney of the Republic National Bank of Dallas, 
the Association has learned of the publication of a monumental 
book, XX Corps, which recounts in detail the fighting of the 
corps from Normandy to Austria as the spearhead of the United 
States Third Army. Texans interested in this fine tribute to a 
native son should address XX Corps Association, APO 317, c/o 
Postmaster, San Francisco, California. 

ww 

Cyrus Tillson, a member of the Association who interests him- 
self in the history of Corpus Christi, has discovered on several 
maps (one as early as 1842) the name of “Grayson” on Corpus 
Christi Bay, apparently on the site of present Corpus Christi. 
Tillson would like to know whether any person can supply 
information concerning Grayson, origin of the name, extent of 
the settlement, its promoters, and the like. 

w 

Through the generosity of Judge Ernest Belcher of Stephen- 
ville, Texas, the Association has received a copy of Homer 
Stephen’s The Frontier Postmaster. The book contains bio- 
graphical sketches and fragments of history concerning Erath, 
Hood, Somervell, Hamilton, Comanche, and Eastland counties. 
A list of postmasters in the above counties is included. 

ww OW 
The Champion, weekly newspaper published at Center, Shelby 
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County, issued a special diamond jubilee edition on August 14, 
1952. The anniversary edition carried much of the early history 
of Shelby County. 
OW 
Dr. Andrew Forest Muir writes that the Southern Messenger 
(San Antonio), on July 10, 1952, carried the reprint of an 
article which first appeared in the Houston Post, under the 
heading ‘Priest Texas History Expert.” The article deals with 
Association member Anton J. Frank, pastor of Annunciation 
Roman Catholic Church in Houston. 
wow 
The Department of Anthropology at the University of Texas 
has issued the first of its Archaeology Series, A Bibliographical 
Guide to the Archaeology of Texas, by T. N. Campbell. The 
guide lists articles, books, and other publications concerning 
archaeology on each of the state’s 254 counties. Campbell, asso- 
ciate professor of anthropology at the University, has written 
articles for the Quarterly and has appeared on annual meeting 
programs. 
OW 
W. W. Leonard, 589 Unadilla Street, Shreveport, Louisiana, 
has sent the Association a copy of Autobiography by J. D. Leon- 
ard, M.D. A portion of the work deals with Texas. Mr. Leonard 
has added a valuable index to the Association’s copy and has 
included a biographical sketch of the doctor which was pub- 
lished in the March 21 and 28, 1952, issues of the Robert Lee 
Observer. These items have been placed in the Eugene C. Barker 
Texas History Center. 
Association member A. Morton Smith has sent to the office 
a copy of the Cooke County Centennial Edition of the Gaines- 
ville Daily Register issued on August 30, 1948. A member of 
the editorial staff of the Daily Register for more than thirty 
years, editor Smith wrote the historical articles in the centennial 
issue. This excellent piece of source material has been placed 
in the library of the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center. 
KW 
Association member P. S. Luttrell, 3205 North Shepherd Drive, 
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Houston, is in need of the following volumes of the Quarterly 

in order to complete his file: Volumes 1, 18, 22, and 24. Mr. 

Luttrell would be pleased to hear from any member who has 

duplicate copies of these volumes, or the volumes may be sent 

directly to the Association office for forwarding to Mr. Luttrell. 


The Illinois State Library at Springfield, Illinois, has recently 
acquired the papers of General Benjamin H. Grierson. A native 
of Pennsylvania, Grierson commanded the 10th United States 
Cavalry for twenty-two years, most of the time in Texas. From 
1868 to 1873 from Forts Gibson and Sill and Camp Wichita, 
Grierson was quite active in campaigning against the Kiowas, 
Comanches, and Cheyennes. Between 1875 and 1885, Grierson 
commanded his regiment variously at Fort Concho and at Pecos 
River, Texas. He commanded in numerous campaigns against 
the Apaches, particularly Victorio’s band. Two hundred and 
forty-five of his letters were written from Fort Concho. After 
his retirement on July 8, 1890, Grierson made his home at Fort 
Davis, Texas. Some seven hundred of the approximately two 
thousand letters were written by Grierson from the Southwest. 


At a conference in Detroit, Michigan, on December 29, 1951, 
a group of scholars interested in onomastics founded the Ameri- 
can Name Society. The new society will study the etymology, 
origin, meaning, and application of all categories of names— 
geographical, personal, scientific, commercial, and popular. The 
society plans the publication of a quarterly magazine devoted to 
the study of names. 

When Association member A. G. (Pat) Mayse went to Paris 
in 1929 to publish the Paris News, he decided that Association 
member A. W. Neville, a long-time resident of the area with a 
prodigious memory, could write an excellent column on local 
history. From this idea grew Judge Neville’s daily feature, “Back- 
ward Glances,”” which led to the publication of the first history 
of Lamar County and of The Red River Valley: Then und Now, 
largely based on material from the column. 

In recognition of these services to the community, the Amer- 
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ican Association for State and Local History in 1951 conferred 
on the Paris News an Award of Merit “for a continuing intelli- 
gent interest in local history through its various news columns 
and particularly for maintaining for more than twenty years a 
daily column . . . which has done much to increase popular 
interest in the history of the locality.” 

On November 20, 1952, presentation of this award was made 
to Mayse and Neville by Dr. S. K. Stevens, past president and 
currently an officer of the American Association for State and 
Local History, at the annual convention of the Southern News- 
paper Publishers Association in White Sulphur Springs, West 
Virginia. 

Commenting editorially on the presentation, the Dallas News 
of November 17, 1952, wrote: 

Incidents that seem trivial when they happen are sometimes sought 
after as important data by historians. Our history books would be 
much more interesting, as well as accurate, if more local history had 
been set down on paper before memories faded. Those who are work- 
ing to preserve local history are performing a service for which later 
generations will rise to bless them. ... Mr. Neville has been a valu- 
able historian of a section of the Red River Valley. ‘Texas could use 


many more such recorders of community and regional history. 
OW 


The following persons and institutions have become members 
of the Association since publication of the last Quarterly: 


Upton County Public Library Mr. R. Y. Lindsey, Jr. 
McCamey, Texas Lamesa, Texas 

Dr. S. S. McKay Mr. M. F. Kennedy 

‘Texas Technological College P. O. Box 474 

Lubbock, Texas San Antonio 6, Texas 
Mrs. A. R. Teasdale, Jr. Mrs. Bernice Barker Gale 
3925 Potomac Avenue 2035 Sul Ross 

Fort Worth 7, Texas Houston 6, Texas 

Miss Annie Laurie Duncan Miss Bernardine Rice 
Box 25 401 South Presa 

Devine, Texas San Antonio 3, Texas 

Dr. John V. Haggard Mrs. Harriet Dickson Reynolds 
P. O. Box 140 4312 Cloverdale 

Bowling Green, Ohio Houston, Texas 

Mrs. R. P. Kerbow Colonel Jean Edens 

1315 Beverly 1006 Wiltshire Avenue 


Houston, Texas San Antonio, Texas 
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Mr. W. S. Brandenberger 
2115 Southgate 
Houston 25, Texas 


Sister M. Baptista Roach 
6501 Almeda Road 
Houston 21, Texas 


Miss Emma Lee 
1126 47th Street 
Galveston, Texas 


Mrs. Flora Gatlin Bowles 
2520 McKinley Avenue 
Fort Worth 6, Texas 


Dr. Walter Edgar Hancock 
Due West Avenue 
Madison, Tennessee 


Buchhandlung Otto Rasch 
Bahnhofstrafse 5 
Marburg-Lahn, Germany 


Miss Mary C. Riley 
413 Bartlett Drive 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Mr. James H. Leach 
2702 Montgomery Court 
Laredo, Texas 


Mrs. Edward R. Hudson 
2102 Pembroke Drive 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Colonel H. H. Thompson 
Box 647 
Trinity, Texas 


Miss Laura Hale 
Armorel, Arkansas 


Mr. E. E. Bewley, Jr. 
1200 Western Avenue 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Mr. Thomas Underwood 
Lexington Elementary School 
Lexington, ‘Texas 


Mrs. Annie Larson Blum 
207 West San Antonio St. 
Fredericksburg, Texas 
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Mrs. Margaret N. Goodlett 
Primary School Building 
Wharton, Texas 


Mr. Paul C. Boethel 
Box 585 
Hallettsville, Texas 


Miss Myrtle Whiteside 
Box 660 
Alpine, Texas 


Miss Ella Gold 
106 West College Street 
Fredericksburg, Texas 


Mr. Homer Stephen 
Box 84 
Stephenville, Texas 


Wellington Senior High School 
Library 

Wellington Public Schools 
Wellington, Texas 


Mr. William M. Petmecky 
P. O. Box 486 
Fredericksburg, Texas 


Colonel Sam Greenwell, USA Ret. 
Menger Hotel 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mrs. D. C. Lee 
Box 688 
Cross Plains, Texas 


Mr. William M. Jones 
3711 University Boulevard 
Houston, Texas 


Texas Book Shelf 
Belton Carnegie Library 
Main Avenue 

Belton, Texas 


Mr. W. E. Thompson 
P. O. Box 2481 
Houston, Texas 


Miss Frances J. Nesmith 
1511 Michigan 
Houston, Texas 


Library 
Alpena Community College 
Alpena, Michigan 
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Kook Keviews 
RUDOLPH L. BIESELE, Editor 


The Texas Revolution. By William C. Binkley. Baton Rouge 
(Louisiana State University Press), 1952. Pp. 132. 

Here, in a little more than 100 close-packed pages, is a spare, 
cogent, perceptive interpretation that reduces to simple con- 
clusions the millions of words written by dozens of scholars 
about the Texas Revolution. Its simplicity is, in fact, disarming, 
for Professor Binkley has provided more than a mere digest— 
here is a mature, reflective mind at work, realizing an intellectual 
consummation of a lifetime of pursuit of the Texas question 
by Dr. Binkley. It is the sort of study that lesser scholars can 
wonder at and envy and that younger, pseudo-scholars can hope 
to emulate only after decades of monographs and researching. 
(Incidentally, Binkley presents a number of suggestive Revolu- 
tionary topics as yet unworked which, properly cultivated, could 
bear real fruit.) 

Professor Eugene C. Barker once wrote of Binkley’s awesome 
knowledge of Texas personalia. But Binkley here is not con- 
cerned with people (only Stephen F. Austin, Sam Houston, 
Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, William H. Wharton, and a few 
others are even mentioned), but instead with the antipathy of 
races, the clash of political outlooks, the friction of social im- 
pingements, and the general confusion of unorganized or non- 
integrated semifrontier societies that led a reasonably contented 
populace down an avenue to an independence that had hardly 
been envisioned and that certainly had not been sought a bare 
three months before it was declared. 

Mechanically, Binkley’s study consists of four chapters grow- 
ing out of a series of lectures which he delivered as the Walter 
Lynwood Fleming lecturer in Southern History at Louisiana 
State University in 1950. The style represents Binkley at his 
best—succinct, purposeful, precise, permitting Texas to spin out 
its own story with a minimum of recognizable guidance. This 
is no book that the reader will have to plow through, for Bink- 
ley’s prose is such a model of clarity at all times that the book 
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can be read in a two or three-hour sitting; but it is nonetheless 
a book that shouldn’t be read at one sitting but rather gone 
at slowly in order to feel its savor, especially as the reader moves 
on toward Binkley’s conclusions. 

The Texas Revolution was a jumble of mismanagement, mis- 
understanding, and apparent cross-purposes, but then, what rev- 
olutions haven’t been? As Binkley points out, Texas in progress- 
ing uncertainly from dissatisfaction to political independence 
had traversed an area of political and social experience in 
twelve months which the American revolutions had required 
fourteen years to complete. And though the actors in the Texas 
drama might assail bitterly the judgment and activities of their 
fellow actors, there was no impugning the patriotism and integ- 
rity of anyone involved. Soldiers might be insubordinate, civil- 
ians might be protecting their land speculations, and governing 
officials might be jealous of authority, but always Texas had 
leadership which in its several unsynchronized ways moved the 
region in a direction that proceeded from liberal resistance 
against despotism, to paper independence, to establishment of 
a democratic government that might endure. 

To try to reproduce Dr. Binkley’s Texas Revolution would 
be to reproduce whole sections, for the author has provided 
such a tightly-knit reticulation of fact, motivation, and con- 
clusion that there is no real opening in which to reach in and 
pull out showpiece samples. At the end Binkley enters a dis- 
claimer that “the last word concerning the meaning or signifi- 
cance of the Texas Revolution has not yet been said.” In turn, 
I would add that though Binkley may not have written the 
conclusive word of the Revolution, for the nonce he has written 
the inclustve word that will cover the subject until a later crop 
of Texas scholars can ripen. 


Joe B. Frantz 
The University of Texas 


The Story of Texas A. and M. By George Sessions Perry. New 
York (McGraw-Hill Book Company), 1951. Pp. xvi+264. 


$4.00. 
In 1951 the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 
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celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary, and the Association of 
Former Students (there is no such thing as an ex-Aggie) con- 
tributed to the celebration by arranging for George Sessions Perry 
to write a book about the institution. The Story of Texas A. and 
M. is the result. The tone of the book is indicated by the dedica- 
tion ‘‘to something that never wholly existed in fact: the A. and 
M. that is remembered by its students.” 

Just in case some reader might overlook the fact that the author 
is best known as a writer of fiction, Mr. Perry gives fair warning 
in the first sentence of the Foreword that, ‘““This book is not a 
formal history of Texas A. and M. College.” With this detail taken 
care of, the author then presents in nineteen more-or-less related 
essays a good deal of information about Texas’ oldest state-sup- 
ported college. 

There are chapters dealing with dormitory life, traditions, 
athletics, the various colleges which make up the institution, and 
personalities. There are predictions for the future as well as 
sketches of the past and the present. Except for a few paragraphs 
in which the reader becomes lost in an excess of words, the Story 
is well written and is pleasant reading. Interest is maintained by 
the fact that the author sought incidents, characters, and tradi- 
tions such as that of the ““Iwelfth Man,” and the countless anec- 
dotes of classroom, dormitory, and athletic field make for inter- 
esting reading. 

Mr. Perry is to be congratulated upon preparing a book which 
A. and M. men will enjoy and treasure and lend to their friends. 
Before lending it, however, they will probably mark through the 
fourth line on page 85 in which a “yell leader” is called a 
“cheerleader.” 

The appendix of more than thirty pages contains a great deal 
of factual information about the institution. A number of well- 
chosen illustrations add to the value of the book. 

Meanwhile, the Association of Former Students has employed 
an archivist and is engaged in the great task of collecting the 
materials which will make possible at some future date the formal 
history of Texas A. and M. 

RALPH W. STEEN 


The University of Texas 
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James Harper Starr: Financier of the Republic of Texas. By John 
Nathan Cravens. Austin (The Daughters of the Republic of 
Texas) , 1950. Pp. xiv-+195. $3.50. 

The name of James Harper Starr is familiar to all who have 
used the Archives Collection at the University of Texas, but the 
facts of the life of this early ‘Texas patriot were little known until 
the publication of the present work which was brought out by 
the Daughters of the Republic of Texas as the first of a series of 
books to be financed by the James Harper Starr Publication Fund 
for Texas History. 

James Harper Starr was born in Connecticut in 1809, was edu- 
cated for a medical career in Ohio, and settled temporarily in 
Georgia before coming to Texas in 1837. Once Starr was settled 
in Nacogdoches his career became that of Indian fighter, alder- 
man, juror, chairman of the county board of land commissioners, 
and physician for whites and slaves alike. 

The public service for which Starr was perhaps best known 
during the days of the Republic was as secretary of the treasury. 
He was appointed by Mirabeau B. Lamar in 1839 to fill the 
vacated post and served until his personal business caused him 
to resign in 1840. The scope of the secretary’s responsibilities 
ranged from dealing with the revenue officers at various ports of 
entry to furthering the efforts to obtain a foreign loan for the 
young Republic. As secretary of the treasury, Starr was conscien- 
tious and efficient, but inefficiencies in the department handi- 
capped his work. 

Upon his return to Nacogdoches, Starr took up his medical 
practice while administering his estate and that of his deceased 
brother. His land business grew so that he could no longer devote 
full attention to his medical service; consequently, in 1844, he 
reluctantly abandoned the practice of medicine and became a 
land agent in partnership with Nathaniel C. Armory. Because 
of Starr’s outstanding ability and his knowledge of the techni- 
calities of the land laws, the agency was a success from the begin- 
ning. He represented the interests of landowners from other 
states and was particularly helpful in administering estates for 
heirs to land in the area. Along with his land agency, Starr 
developed what was probably the first bank in Nacogdoches. 
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Although Starr was opposed to secession, he supported the 
Confederacy when all hopes of reconciliation between the North 
and South were gone. He was too old for military service, but 
he assisted in securing supplies for needy soldiers, acted as a 
receiver in the enforcement of the Sequestration Act of 1861, 
and was Confederate agent for the postal service of the ‘Irans- 
Mississippi Department. 

With the end of the Civil War came the end of Starr’s public 
career. He, in partnership with his son, moved to Marshall where 
he operated his land agency and bank until his death on July 
25, 1890. 

John Nathan Cravens, Starr’s biographer, after receiving de- 
grees from Lon Morris College (1934) and Stephen F. Austin 
State Teachers College (1936), began graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, where he received the first Clara Driscoll Schol- 
arship award established by the Daughters of the Republic of 
‘Texas for research in ‘Texas history. His M.A. degree was granted 
in 1940 and his Ph.D. in 1948. The subject of Cravens’ master’s 
thesis, which he expanded into the dissertation required for his 
Ph.D. degree, was James Harper Starr. In the compilation of this 
book, Cravens has cited more than twenty-seven different primary 
manuscripts, the chief of which are the James Harper Starr Papers 
in the Archives Collection of the University of Texas Library. 
These personal papers are the source which made possible the 
present detailed study of a man described by Cravens as one who 
“may be considered representative of those men whose contribu- 
tions fall somewhere between those of the average citizen and 
those of the acknowledged leaders.” 

Seven illustrations, end sheets of the 1839 plan of the city of 
Austin, distinctive brown buckram binding, and the over-all for- 
mat go together to make an attractive book. The introduction 
is by Eugene C. Barker; a detailed bibliography is appended. 
The Daughters of the Republic of ‘Texas are to be congratulated 
on the publication of this book; it is an impressive beginning 
for their projected series. 

H. Baitey 
The University of Texas 
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Divine Average. By Elithe Hamilton Kirkland. Boston (Little, 
Brown and Company), 1952. Pp. 378. 

Painstaking search, graphic portrayal of characters, and mastery 
of the writing art combine to make this historical novel one ot 
the few first-rate works of fiction that have come out of ‘Texas. 
Mrs. Kirkland dug deeply into the chronicles of the 1838-1858 
period to make her story authentic. She lived with Indian atroc- 
ities, bandit battles in the border country, and cattle drives to 
New Orleans. She felt the land hunger of the early ‘Texans 
and shared their confidence in what its ranges would produce. 

The story is that of tall, handsome Range Templeton, who 
has ridden horseback from ‘Tennessee to San Antonio in 1838, 
at the age of seventeen. He has a length of stride and a breadth 
of confidence that make him seem older, and his fleet copper 
chestnut mount is the envy of many. Soon he obtains a job 
as one of the guards in a freighting outfit whose wagons haul 
goods to and from Laredo. This gives him a few brushes with 
Indians and border outlaws. It also whets his hunger for land. 

Soon Range marries a San Antonio girl and begins to acquire 
the land he covets. If Mexicans hold tracts that stand in his path, 
he usually finds a way to get them out, even if some are left 
dead in the brush. He captures mustangs, builds up herds of 
half-wild Longhorns, and trails some of the cattle to Louisiana 
and California. 

The book opens a wide window on the Texas of the Republic 
period and the early years of statehood. It has action and suspense 
without the melodrama to which many novelists resort. Its weak- 
nesses are minor—a love story that seems too stilted even for 
the Victorian period and a bit too much use of coincidence. 

In its early pages, Divine Average has a string of Indian 
atrocities that give a one-sided view of the Indian problem. It 
is hard to find full consistency in the author’s attitude toward 
minority racial groups. She seems to seethe hate for the Indians 
and to have scant sympathy for the Negroes. Yet she champions 
the Mexicans and appears to approve of intermarriage between 
them and the Anglo-Americans. 

This novel, which might have had a more intriguing title, 
is not only an absorbing story but a much more serious work 
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than is suggested by the gaudy jacket the publisher has given 
it. It belongs on the shelf of books that Texans are likely to 


cherish in the years ahead. 
Wayne GaArD 


Ploughshares Into Swords: Josiah Gorgas and Confederate 
Ordnance. By Frank E. Vandiver. Austin (The University 
of Texas Press), 1952. Pp. xiv+ 349. $5.00. 

It was almost ten years from the time when the desire to 
write a biography of Josiah Gorgas was born in the author until 
the completed biography was published. The decision to write 
the biography was made in Washington, D. C., in 1942; the 
place and time of printing are revealed in the superscription 
of this review. 

The author made many a trip, long and short, wrote an 
untold number of letters, and participated in many an interview 
in which he asked the questions, heard answers, and sometimes 
received advice and direction. The author saw many a home and 
many a library, and in these he saw private and public collections. 
In other words, he had a wide and varied experience in col- 
lecting data, from the absorption and interpretation of which 
he wrote the biographical study. Not many a researcher has had 
the good fortune which has come to the author, and he has 
expressed his gratitude—sixty-seven are actually named—to those 
who in any way contributed to the ultimate success of his project. 

The preface of four-and-a-half pages is brief and to the point; 
the table of contents lists twenty-two chapters; the bibliography 
lists nearly six pages of manuscripts, periodicals, and printed 
sources as primary works, many of which must and no doubt 
will be used by other writers on related phases of this general 
study on Confederate ordnance. The secondary works comprise 
two printed pages, and these, just as the primary works, will 
be of help to many a future writer. The index covers twenty- 
seven pages and is extremely helpful in locating specific points 
of information on persons, places, and other matters. 

The jacket of this book quotes the first two paragraphs of 
Dr. Vandiver’s book, and from the second paragraph I want to 
quote the last two sentences as illustrative of the ability of 
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summation evinced by the author: “The soldiers of the South 
frequently were without adequate food, the winds knifed through 
the tattered rags which they called clothing, and their bare feet 
left bloody footprints on the rutted Southern roads; but never, 
until the end, did they lack for munitions. The world has 
hardly seen such a miraculous transformation of ploughshares 
into swords.” Similar passages could be quoted from other pages 
of the book, but to quote others would rob the reader of the 
pleasure of finding them himself. The challenge just offered 
will find its reward in reading the book. 

Gorgas was not only a military figure. To be sure, the Civil 
War hit him in the prime of manhood—forty-three years, to 
be exact. A letter written by him to his wife from Winnsboro, 
South Carolina, on May 4, 1865, reveals that he “should be 
glad to get a litthe home some place in northern Georgia or 
Alabama, where the climate is bracing and where there is some 
society.” In the same letter he wrote as follows about changing 
his profession: “Indeed so far as I am personally concerned I 
am not at all alarmed or intimidated at being compelled to 
change my profession. I am not yet old, and the world is open 
to me.” 

In looking around for a business in which to engage, he con- 
sidered the Red Mountain Iron Company not far from present- 
day Birmingham and also the North East and South West Rail- 
road. In the role of prophet he wrote to Robert Jemison, Jr., 
of applying himself “to the development of the mineral re- 
sources of the region of country which that road will penetrate. 

One can hardly go wrong in that region so fertile in the 
elements of future wealth.” The purchase of the iron furnaces 
and plant at Brierfield, Alabama, through the “Canebrake Com- 
pany” eventually did not meet with success, and once in Jan- 
uary, 1867, in a spirit of hopelessness, he wrote: ‘‘Nothing is so 
terrible as despair.” 

For ten years Gorgas was connected with Sewanee as vice- 
chancellor, and on July 29, 1878, he entrained for Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama, to become president of that state’s university. On 
July 1, 1879, however, he resigned because of a severe illness. 
The trustees of the University of Alabama appointed Gorgas 
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librarian, but he was not to have this position long, for he died 
on May 15, 1883. However, the name of Gorgas has continued 
to live and will continue to live in that university, because its 
library carries the name, Gorgas Memorial Library. 


L. BIESELE 
The University of Texas 


The March of Empire: Frontier Defense in the Southwest, 
1848-1860. By Averam B. Bender. Lawrence (University of 
Kansas Press) , 1952. Pp. 323. Illustrations and bibliography. 
$5.00. 

Army life on the vast trans-Mississippi frontier during the 
period from 1848 to 1860 has been the subject of numerous 
narratives. Early-day army officers, such as W. T. Sherman, Philip 
Sheridan, W. S. Hancock, N. A. Miles, and George Custer, have 
added their memoirs and personal recollections. Travelers and 
casual observers, like W. A. Bell, J. D. Billings, J. Ross Browne, 
James S. Calhoun, R. A. Glisan, and J. W. Wilbarger, have made 
available their accounts. Then most recently modern researchers 
and writers, such as Frank C. Lockwood, Ralph Ogle, J. C. Malin, 
William P. Morrison, W. C. Holden, William A. Ganoe, C. C. 
Rister, and Paul I. Wellman, have come up with infinite minutia. 

And now comes Averam B. Bender’s The March of Empire 
relating to the period from 1848 to 1860. Roughly, this book 
may be divided into four parts. The first part describes the 
region and its inhabitants and explains the evolution of the 
army’s defensive policy. Four chapters summarize the work of 
the cavalry and infantry, of mapping lines of defense, of building 
cantonment camps and permanent posts, of opening new trails 
across what heretofore had been unexplored terrain, of the sur- 
vey of rivers like the Red of Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas and 
the Colorado of the Southwest, and of expeditions to plan 
effective composite defense. Chapter VII, “Life of the Soldier 
on the Frontier,” is perhaps the most original, for it portrays the 
soldier’s day-by-day social experiences, a subject that is given 
scant treatment by other writers. Then follows an interesting 
account of the rising friction between the Interior and War 
departments over western policies; of the degenerating influences 
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of venal agents and traders; of Indian raids and prolonged wars 
in Texas, Kansas, New Mexico, Arizona, and California; and 
of the rise, development, and inadequacies of the Indian reserva- 
tion system. The concluding chapter is a summary of the events 
within the western scene on the eve of the Civil War. 

At best, a book which encompasses so wide a range of subject 
matter can be but a synthesis of what many other writers have 
done, but this is a good one. The subject’s enormous frame is 
indicated by the index listing of eighty forts which are men- 
tioned or discussed in the narrative, of numerous expeditions 
which crossed and crisscrossed the country, and of many Indian 
tribes and their relations with white men. Obviously, in the 
fitting of these numerous mosaic units within his large pattern, 
the author has made occasional slips. For example, he speaks of 
“forts across northern Texas from the Red River to the Rio 
Grande,” of the “northern outbound Marcy trail of 1849,” of 
the Chisholm Trail running along the North Canadian River, 
and still others. One would wonder, too, just how Fort Arbuckle, 
Indian Territory, would protect immigrants. 

But such slips do not detract from the book’s general merits. 
Professor Bender’s synthesis is excellent, his documentation full, 
his bibliography exhaustive. His study is the best general coverage 
of the army and the southwestern frontier which this reviewer 
has seen. 


Cart COKE RISTER 
Texas Technological College 


Military Life in Dakota: The Journal of Philippe Régis de 
Trobriand. Translated and edited from the French original 
by Lucile M. Kane. St. Paul (Alvord Memorial Commission 
of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association), 1951. 
Pp. xxv-+ 395. $7.50. 

Lucile M. Kane has given us an excellent translation of a 
French aristocrat who describes life at Fort Stevenson in the 
District of Dakota in 1867-1870. De Trobriand was also an artist, 
as is evidenced by the illustrations used in the book. 

Descendant of a long line of distinguished soldiers, Baron de 
Trobriand studied law in France and was admitted to the bar 
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in 1837. Instead of practicing law, however, he wrote a historical 
novel. In 1841 he came to the United States as a tourist, later 
married a New York girl, and for the next twenty years he was 
a “Frenchman in France and an American in America.” He 
joined the Union Army in 1861 and became a citizen of the 
United States. As commander of the Lafayette Guard, he led 
his regiment in a number of major battles. Breveted a major 
general, he became the only Frenchman aside from Lafayette 
ever to hold that rank. After the war he went to France, where 
he wrote Quatre Ans de Campagne a l’Armee du Potomac from 
notes he made during the war. Later he returned to the United 
States and spent ten years in the army. This diary pertains to 
his experiences at frontier posts in the Dakotas, Wyoming, and 
Montana. He died in New Orleans in 1897. 

De Trobriand is such a dominant personality that he all but 
overshadows the book. His keen eyes saw much that his com- 
panions missed. He recorded with vivid prose his trip to the 
Missouri by rail, the tiresome wait for the river boat, the 
voyage to Fort Stevenson, and details of lonely post life and 
life of the prairies and of the Indians. As an intelligent and 
experienced observer, he has left an account of frontier military 
life which only a skillful journalist and a cosmopolitan traveler 
could give. 


W. C. HoLpEN 
Texas Technological College 


Some Modern Historians of Britain: Essays in Honor of R. L. 
Schuyler. By some of his former students at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Edited by Herman Ausubel, J]. Bartlet Brebner, and 
Frling M. Hunt. New York (The Dryden Press) , 1951. Pp. 
xiv-+ 384. $5.00. 

Professor Schuyler has been honored by a Festschrift of high 
merit. The twenty-two chapters, each by one of his doctoral stu- 
dents, present wise little essays on distinguished figures in British 
historical writing: J. Lingard, Henry Hallam, ‘Thomas Carlyle, 
James Anthony Froude, Sir Henry James Sumner Maine, Gold- 
win Smith, Samuel Rawson Gardiner, Sir Leslie Stephen, Wil- 
liam Edward Hartpole Lecky, John Morley, G. O. Trevelyan, 
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G. B. Adams, C. H. Firth, C. M. Andrews, Elie Halevy, W. S. 
Holdsworth, G. L. Beer, A. P. Newton, Winston Churchiil, 
Richard H. Tawney, L. B. Namier, and E. Power. The authors 
admit that this list is not comprehensive and defend their choice 
on the solid ground of their personal interests. 

The essays also reflect the individual tastes of the writers. 
While some are devoted almost entirely to the nature of the 
works of the historians, others give much attention to bio- 
graphical matters. Most of the authors show marked interest 
in the historian as a teacher. Few are concerned with the me- 
chanics of the historical craft. Despite differences of approach, 
the authors have produced an essentially unified volume and one 
that will be indispensable to students of British history. 


J. Harry BENNETT, JR. 
The University of Texas 
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Book Notes 


The work of Professors Rudoiph L. Biesele and Robert C. 
Cotner of the University of Texas and Gilbert C. Fite and 
John S. Ezell of the University of Oklahoma, under the general 
editorship of John D. Hicks of the University of California, has 
produced a well-balanced selection of readings entitled Readings 
in American History for the college survey course in American 
history. The readings are published in two volumes by Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Each volume contains sixteen major topics 
which makes it readily adaptable to the semester system. This 
organization likewise makes it possible to use the readings with 
any of the standard texts in American history. The editors 
have purposely leaned heavily upon selections from secondary 
sources and have included only a limited number of documents. 
To this reviewer the treatment of industrialism and of the 
growth of industrial capitalism in the second volume appears 
to be the weakest spot in the selection of readings. 


GEORGE WOLFSKILL 
William Jewell College 


The Realm of Rusk County by Garland Farmer was published 
by the Henderson Times in 1951. Garland R. Farmer is a news- 
paperman, and this is a newspaperman’s history. It names impor- 
tant people and plays up dramatic events but is obviously lack- 
ing in the painstaking research which distinguishes the scholar 
from the reporter. There are numerous errors which might be 
forgiven in a daily paper but which are inexcusable in a formal 
history. “Boles” is hardly an acceptable spelling for the name of 
the Cherokee chiet, and President Burnet objected to the addition 
of an extra “t” to his name. Even if spelled correctly, a “league 
and a lober” of land would amount to more than 4,428 acres. 
The author is also in error in stating that Rusk County was 
created by the first legislature of the new state of Texas ‘“‘on 
January 15, 1843.” 

In spite of the errors the book has merit. It does present in 
entertaining fashion a great deal of information about the rather 
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extensive history of Rusk County. Explorers, settlers, and busi- 
nessmen receive attention along with oil booms and the tragic 
explosion in the school at New London. 

The most important contributions of this history are found in 
the chapters dealing with the people, the old homes, the cem- 
eteries, and the towns and villages of Rusk County. Mr. Farmer 
has not written a definitive history of Rusk County, but it is 
doubtful that any future historian can write of the county with- 
out making use of his study. 


RALPH W. STEEN 
The University of Texas 


Charles F. Lummis was an alert observer of the Southwest, 
the originator of “See America First,” a friend of the Indian 
and Mexican peoples of New Mexico. He spent many years 
walking, riding, living, and being a part of the culture of the 
territory of New Mexico, where especially during the 18g0’s 
he wrote prolifically of the colorful area. The University of 
New Mexico Press’ new edition of The Land of Poco Tiempo, 
the 1884 classic of New Mexican life, will interest again many 
more in its lore and life. Here one is introduced to the burro, 
the pueblo Indian, the fighting Apache, the wandering Indian 
town of Cochiti, New Mexican folk songs, an Indian-Christian 
saint’s day celebration, as well as the myth of the Quivira. 
Lummis’ themes that the Anglo-Saxon “‘played a squeaky second 
fiddle in pioneering in the New World,” his ideas that Ameri- 
cans would some day “no longer sniff ignorantly of all outside 
our boundaries,” and his keen feeling against racial discrimina- 
tion are sounded throughout the book, which is drawn from an 
intimacy with the territory that makes it especially noteworthy. 

Maria ALLEN CADENA 


John ‘Tebbel’s Touched With Fire is an adventure story of 
the seventeenth century carefully interwoven into the historical 
facts that make up the explorations in North America of René 
Robert Cavelier, Sieur de la Salle. John ‘Tebbel, to set apart 
the career of La Salle, takes a quotation from Oliver Wendell 
Holmes: “Through our great good fortune, in our youth our 
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hearts were touched with fire. It was given us to learn at the 
outset that life is a profound and passionate thing.” 

La Salle is one of the most fascinating characters of history 
contributing to the greatness of the reign of Louis XIV. He 
was born a Frenchman, but he died as one of the best known 
explorers of the seventeenth century, murdered near Navasota, 
Texas, in March, 1687. La Salle’s two years in Texas are tanta- 
lizing in unanswerable mystery. Throughout the story blazes 
the magnificent dream of La Salle, the vitriolic vision which 
carried him with a fanatic’s faith across thousands of miles of 
water and land to associate the name of La Salle indelibly with 


the interior of North America. 
D. MatTLock 
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Contributors 


Wayne Garp, “The Shawnee Trail,” is a well-known Texas 
newspaperman and a life member of the Association. An editorial 
writer on the Dallas Morning News, he is author of Frontier 
Justice and Sam Bass and is currently collecting material for 
books on the Shawnee and Chisholm Trails. Gard has served as 
an Associated Press correspondent in India, as chairman of the 
Department of Journalism at Grinnell College, and as editorial 
writer on the Chicago Daily News and the Des Moines Register 
and Tribune. He holds degrees from Illinois College and North- 
western University. 


Epwarp S. WALLACE, “General Ranald Slidell Mackenzie— 
Indian Fighting Cavalryman,” has completed The Pictorial His- 
tory of the U.S. Cavalry for publication by Little, Brown, and 
Company of Boston. A graduate of Yale, Harvard, and Boston 
University, Dr. Wallace has served as historian of the Boston 
Ordnance District and of the United States Air Forces Security 
Service at Brooks Field. He has contributed articles on William 
Jenkins Worth and John Lapham Bullis to the Quarterly and has 
written on other topics of military history for the Hispanic- 
American Review, the Dartmouth Alumni Magazine, and Mil- 
itary Affairs. 

James D. Carrer, “Freemasonry and Texas, 1800-1835," is a 
Thirty-second Degree Mason, a Knight Templar, and a_ past 
Master; he was District Deputy Grand Master of District 111 for 
two terms and has served as Grand Junior Deacon and on various 
committees of the Grand Lodge of Texas. Having received his 
B.S. and M.A. degrees at North Texas State College, Carter is 
now working on a Ph.D. degree at the University of Texas; his 
doctoral dissertation will be a history of the influence of Free 
Masonry in ‘Texas. He has eleven years’ experience as a public 
school teacher and administrator and has owned and operated a 
ranch in Central ‘Texas. 

Bitty Bos Licurroor, “The Negro Exodus from Comanche 
County, Texas,” teaches history in San Benito High School and is 
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working on a Ph.D. degree at the University of Texas. He re- 
ceived his A.B. from Baylor University in 1948 and his M.A. 
from the University of Texas in 1949. His master’s thesis is a 
history of Comanche County. 


H. Baitey and Mitron Gurscu, “A Check List of 
Theses and Dissertations in Texas History Produced in the De- 
partment of History of the University of Texas, 1893-1951, are 
professor of history and professor emeritus of history, respec- 
tively, at the University of Texas. Carroll is director of the Texas 
State Historical Association, and Gutsch, who retired in 1951, 
was chairman of the Department of History for more than 
twenty-five years. 


MartTIn L. Crimmins, “Colonel George Croghan and the In- 
dian Situation in 1847,” is a retired army colonel and a long-time 
member of the Association. Enlisting in the United States Army 
in 1898, he served as a second lieutenant with Theodore Roose- 
velt’s Rough Riders in the Spanish-American War and as a lieu- 
tenant colonel in World War I. A distinguished military his- 
torian, he has contributed numerous articles to various journals 
including the Quarterly, the Army and Navy Courier, the Bul- 
letin of the New York Public Library, the Military Engineer, the 
Military Surgeon, the West Texas Association Year Book, the New 
Mexico Historical Review, the Journal of the American Military 
Institute, the United States Infantry Journal, and the publica- 
tions of the West Texas Historical and Scientific Society and the 
Texas Archeological and Paleontological Society. 
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CAPITAL AND SU avai 


Largest in the South 


NEW REPUBLIC BANK BUILDING ... NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION - 


ES “MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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S ecurity. ..for you and your family can best be guaranteed 


through life insurance, a vital part of our Free Enterprise System. 


en .. with security is yours, as a valued Policyholder of 
Southland Life. Over 700,000 policyholders now own over 
$703,000,000 of insurance and every effort will be continued to 
provide unexcelled service. 


TOgtess ..of Southland Life will be measured by more than 
mere size, and past records are merely a challenge to greater effort 
to deserve a part in the development of our Country. Assets of over 
$155,000,000 are invested to assist expansion of industry and 
agriculture and in homes to improve living conditions. Thus, 
premium dollars provide security for the future AND better living 
conditions in the present. 


OVER $100,000,000 PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS AND BENEFICIARIES SINCE ORGANIZATION 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
JOHN W CARPENTER, President Home Office, DALLAS 
“Serving Since 1908” 


LIFE © ACCIDENT © HEALTH © HOSPITALIZATION * GROUP 
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Stop For Service Under the Humble Sign 
In Your Neighborhood 


Products 
proven quality 


a Prompt, courteous, 
| complete service 


for your car. 
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| 


Wherever You Are in 


Texas... 


Southwestern Life’s more than 800 
agents and employees, located in 215 
Texas communities, the home office 
and 16 branch offices, make prompt 
service conveniently available to pol- 
icyholders. Wherever you live in 
Texas, Southwestern Life is near 
enough to serve you. 


HOOD, PRELIDESET WOME OFFICE Bassas 
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The Texas State Historical Association 


announces the publication of 


POST CITY, TEXAS 


By C. D. Eaves and C. A. Hutchinson 


With an introduction by Jesse Jones 


This account details the dramatic 
story of Cereal Magnate C. W. Post’s 
West Texas colonizing experiment 
and traces the development of the 
town which Post founded. 


$5.00 
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“The Naylor Company is well and favorably known as one of the most 
progressive and successful regional book publishing houses in America. 


RECENT NOTEWORTHY BOOKS 


SURVIVAL OF LEGENDS, By Roselle Williams 
Crawford ($2.00) — Folklore, legends, tales of old, 
stories from the far distant past — all have had a 
very definite influence on our lives as we live them 
today. This scholarly work is aimed to stimulate 
public interest in our cultural heritage of customs, 
beliefs, rituals and festivals. The result of many 
years of study and research, the writer has given us 
a convincing book that will broaden our understand- 
ing of the life and literature of the Southwest. A 
worthwhile addition to everyone’s library. 


TEXAS WILDCATTER, A, By Lucille Glasscock 
($2.50) — A fascinating saga of the Texas oil fields. 
It is a chronicle of events, the story of a man’s life 
—his failures and successes; the recording of a life 
of undaunted courage and fortitude; of a man with 
unlimited vision and ambition who lived to see the 
realization of his dreams. Gus Glasscock dreamed a 
dream — a dream of oil under the sea but — read 
the book. Mrs. Glasscock has written, in vivid, color- 
ful style, a significant book that will not be for- 
gotten. 


Through the Years, A HISTORY OF CROSBY 
COUNTY, TEXAS, By Temple Ann Ellis and Nellie 
Witt Spikes ($7.50)—A most comprehensive history 
of the oldest county on the plains. It tells the story 
of Crosby County from prehistoric days, through 
the era of the Spanish Conquistadors, the organiza- 
tion of county government, farm and ranch life, 
tales of the old pioneers, biographical sketches of 
the early settlers, the cattle brands, etc. With over 
forty pages of illustrations, it is a veritable encyclo- 
pedia of West Texas history. Of interest to histo- 
rians and all collectors of Texana. 


SALLIE SCULL, On the Texas Frontier, By T. 
Virginia Bradford ($2.95) — A colorful western 
novel of the life and adventures of Sarah Jane New- 
man who was a rough-talking, ambitious ranch girl. 
Historically true, all characters in the book are fic- 
tional except that of Sallie Scull. Sallie proves her- 
self capable of managing her own affairs whether 
it be raising horses, smuggling cotton into Mexico 
or managing any one of her five husbands. Not a 
dull passage in the book. 


DANNIE, By Madeline Darrough Horn ($2.50) — 
A tale of the Galveston hurricane of 1900. A 
fascinating book for young folks of Junior High age 
but of intense interest to all Texans, particularly 
those old-timers who can still recall those tragic 
days on Treasure Island. Fiction founded on fact, 
it is filled with excitement from cover to cover. 


ODESSA: CITY OF DREAMS. By Velma Barrett 
and Hazel Oliver ($2.75) — In the early 1880’s 
Odessa was just a “cattle-stop’’ on the Texas and 
Pacific Railroad. But the settlers were dreamers of 
dreams. There was the dream of far-reaching fields 
of golden grain, the dream of a group of religious 
zealots who saw in Odessa a second Zion, the dreams 
of the cattlemen, and finally the dreams of oil. 
Some dreams faded, others came true. Rich in biog- 
raphy and story this book will bring back vivid 
memories to those remaining pioneers who have lived 
to see the fulfillment of their dreams. To the 
younger generation, it will be the inspiration for an 
even greater future. 


THROUGH THE YEARS, By Anna Marietta 
Kelsey ($3.00)—Reminiscences of the pioneer Kelsey 
family who came to the Valley country of Texas 
more than one hundred years ago. In this raw land 
they suffered all the perils and discomforts of the 
Texas frontier: Indian attacks, wild beasts, water 
shortage and danger of every kind. But they lived 
to see the Valley and Texas transformed into what 
it is today. The story will hold you spellbound. Un- 
usual photographic section, really great Texana. 


At all Bookstores 


Write for New Brochure 
“A TEXAN’S LIBRARY” 


THE NAYLOR COMPANY 


Book Publishers to the Southwest 


918 North St. Mary's Street 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


| 
ESS 


W. M. MORRISON 


sales in 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, MAPS, FIRST EDITIONS, 
LETTERS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND OTHER 
TEXANA MATERIAL. 


Sell your duplicates through our National Catalogs 
and buy items you have wanted. Texas Historical 
Material listed for fee of one dollar per item. All 
items sold on 20 per cent commission. 


Out-of-print books located. 


New catalogs now available. 


Will buy books on Texas any time. 


P. O. Box 12076 PHONE: MI 9-3738 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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The Journal of Southern History 


A quarterly review devoted to the encouragement 
and promotion of interest and research in the history 
of the South. 


The Journal of Southern History is the official organ 
of the Southern Historical Association. 


BOARD OF EDITORS 


NANNIE MAY TILLEY HENRY L. SWINT 
East Texas State Teachers College Vanderbilt University 
CARL BRIDENBAUGH RUPERT B. VANCE 
University of California, Berkeley University of North Carolina 
REMBERT W. PATRICK JAMES C. BONNER 
University of Florida Georgia State College for Women 
ALFRED B. SEARS STANLEY J. FOLMSBEE 
University of Oklahoma University of Tennessee 


Managing Editor: THOMAS D. CLARK, University of Kentucky 


The August, 1952, issue contains the following: 
Eighteenth-Century Carolina Health Conditions. 


Southern Senators and the Right of Instruction, 1789-1860. 

Mississippi’s Search for Oil. By John S. Ezell.......... 320 
Notes and Documents 

A New Englander’s View of Plantation Life: Letters 

of Edwin Hall to Cyrus Woodman, 1887. 


Complete files of Volumes I to XVII are available at $4.00 
per volume, or individual numbers may be obtained at $1.00 
each. 


For editorial correspondence: The Managing Editor, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 
For membership to the Association ($4.00 per year, including a 


subscription to the Journal): Bennett H. Wall, Secretary- 
Treasurer, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 
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The following publications of 
The Texas State Historical Association 


are available for sale: 


Hawkins, Walace, El Sal del Rey. 1947. $5.00. 


Robinson, Duncan W., Judge Robert McAlpin William- 
son: Texas’ Three-Legged Willie. 1948. $5.00. 


Barker, Eugene C., The Life of Stephen F. Austin: 
Founder of Texas, 1793-18386: A Chapter in the 
Westward Movement of the Anglo-American People. 
1949. $10.00. 


Lathrop, Barnes F., Migration into East Texas, 1835- 
1860: A Study from the United States Census. 1949. 
Cloth, $3.50; paper, $2.00. 


Winkler, Ernest W. (ed.), Check List of Texas Im- 
prints, 1846-1860. 1949. $12.50. 


Cumulative Index of the Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, Vols. I-XL, July, 1897-April, 1937. 1950. 
$12.50. 


St. Romain, Lillian Schiller, Western Falls County, 
Texas. 1951. $3.50. 


Eaves, Charles Dudley, and Hutchinson, C. A., Post 
City, Texas. 1952. $5.00. 


The Handbook of Texas. 2 vols. 1952. $30.00. 


Order from: 


TEXAS 
STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Box 2131 


University Station 


Austin 12, Texas 
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Life on the 
Texas Range 


Photographs by ERWIN E. SMITH. Text by J. EVETTS 
HALEY. Here's the old West as it really was, superbly re- 
corded by the greatest of all cowboy photographers. This 
beautiful and unusual book, magnificently printed in sheet- 
fed gravure, is a must item for all who love the old West. 
From 108 prints Smith made for the Texas Memorial Mu- 
seum 82 of the best have been selected for inclusion here. 
J. Evetts Haley has contributed a delightful biographical 
sketch of Erwin Smith, plus a running commentary on the 
pictures which constitute an arresting, pithy delineation of 
the intricacies of the real cowboy’s job. $10.00 


Big Bend 


A HOMESTEADER’S STORY 


By J. C. LANGFORD, with FRED GIPSON. The experi- 
ences of a family which settled on one of America’s last and 
most rigorous frontiers, the wild Big Bend country of Texas. 
Mr. Langford relates his own story, assisted by Fred Gipson, 
well known for his book Hound Dog Man. This is a hand- 
some book, with 18 photographs by Henry B. du Pont and 
others, and gg pen-and-ink sketches by Hal Story. $3.50 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS PRESS, AUSTIN 
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THE SOUTHWESTERN HISTORICAL QUARTERLY 


A Journal of Texas History 


The following back volumes of the Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly are now available. 


Volumes I through XX, except Volumes I and XVIII, 
which are out of print. 


$8.50 per volume unbound; 
$12.00 per volume bound in cloth; 
$2.50 per single number. 


Volumes XXI through LV, except Volumes XXII, XXIII, 


XXIV, XXV, XXXII, and XLIII, which are out of 
print. 


$5.50 per volume unbound; 
$9.00 per volume bound in cloth; 
$2.00 per single number. 


All quotations subject to prior sale. Prices subject to 
change without notice. 


Annual Membership $5.00 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, UNiIversiry STATION 


AUSTIN 12, TEXAS 
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Adventure for all ages... 


A HANDFUL OF NUGGETS 


By Margaret Stimson Richardson 


Young and old alike will delight in the ani- 
mated drawings and conversational style high- 
lighting this humorous collection of thirty-three 
stories about history’s wildest scramble for 
treasure — the gold rush to California! Expanded 
or exaggerated, each story brings a vivid glimpse 
of the Old West and the spirit of the miners. 

Readers will join the campfire of storytellers 
to give appreciative, chuckling attention. 


54 x 8” 144 Pages $2.00 


TALES OF THE WESTERN WORLD 


Adapted by Ruth Elgin Suddeth 
and Constance Gay Morenus 


Here is a fascinating collection of thirty-eight 
carefully chosen tales from the treasure house of 
American folklore. Color, fantasy, humor, and 
humanity are found throughout these stories 
which stir the imagination about the many re- 
gions and peoples from Canada to South Ameri- 
ca. Beautiful, unusual three-color illustrations 
add charm and color to the area featured. 

Tales of the Western World will find delighted 
and appreciative readers among those who enjoy 
a good story charmingly told. 


554 x 814” 288 Pages $2.50 


AT YOUR FAVORITE BOOK STORE 
THE STECK COMPANY 


Publishers Austin, Texas 
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TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
Founded 1897 


HAS FOR ITS OBJECT the discovery, collection, 
preservation, and publication of historical 
material relating to Texas and the Southwest. 


HAS PUBLISHED more than fifty volumes of the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, which to- 
day constitutes the best single collection of his- 
torical material on Texas. 


GIVES ITS MEMBERS the Quarterly free. 


HAS COOPERATED with the Library of the 
University of Texas in securing its collection 
of Texana, which is the most complete in the 
state. 


DESIRES TO DOUBLE its membership in order 
to increase its usefulness and service to the 
state. 


WISHES TO PLACE a complete file of the 
Quarterly in every High School and City 
Library in Texas. Inquiries as to _ prices 
invited. 


MAY WE ASK that every member co-operate to 
achieve these aims of the Association by 
securing at least one new member this year. 
Dues are only $5.00 per year. 


MAY WE ASK that members urge High School 
authorities to obtain the Quarterly. 


Address 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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SADDLEBAG PRIEST OF 
THE NUECES 


BY 
SISTER MARY XAVIER, |.W.B.S. 


The life story of a trail blazer of the Southwest, who labored 
among the scattered settlements of the Nueces from Fort 
Stockton and Fort Davis to Corpus Christi for almost sixty 
years. ... The human story of the Nueces country. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY— 
$3.00 POSTPAID 


VON BOECKMANN-JONES COMPANY 


700 EAST ELEVENTH ST.—AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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Grass Roots History 


by Texas’ youngest writers 


THE JUNIOR HISTORIAN 


written by and for 


Texas high school students 


Recipient of Award of Merit from the American Association 
for State and Local History “for the continued success of its 
Junior Historian program.” 


Published by 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Six issues during school year 


Subscription price — $2.00 
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TEXAS READERS 


vitally interested in the history of the Texan Invasion 
of New Mexico by Baylor and Sibley 
in 1861 and 1862 will like 


Turmoil in New Mexico, 1846-1868 


by 


William A. Keleher, author of The Maxwell Land Grant, 
1942, and The Fabulous Frontier, 1945 (both 
published by Rydal Press, now out of print, 
and collectors’ items). 


In our judgment, this book, the result of five years of re- 
search and painstaking writing, might well be required reading 
for every Texan interested in Texas history, particularly for 
the descendants of the men who fought in New Mexico during 
the Civil War. We know of no more important book describing 
that exciting and dramatic period. The author has captured the 
magic and adventuresome spirit of the grand march of Sibley’s 
Brigade from Texas to the Glorieta Mountains near Santa Fe. 
He has told in detail the thrilling story of the surrender at San 
Augustine Springs, New Mexico, of 700 Union troops to the 
daring and intrepid Baylor of the Texas Mounted Rifles. 


Limited edition. Type distributed. There will be no reprint. 
224,000 words; 524 pages. Eleven illustrations. 


Price: 


$6.00 


Order now from your favorite book dealer 
or direct from 


Rydal Press, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
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THE HISTORY OF FORT 
BEND COUNTY 


by 
CLARENCE R. WHARTON 


TEXAS — 1844-1845 


by 
PRINCE CARL OF SOLMS-BRAUNFELS 


A few sets of sheets of the original editions of 
these Texas classics, long out of print, have been 
bound for practical library use. It was possible to 


make up less than 100 copies. 


Six dollars each 


HERBERT FLETCHER 


P. 0. Box 404 


HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 
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Onder Nou 
The Handboo 


k of Texas 


15,896 topics 


2 volumes 


2,000,000 words 


W. H. Atwell 
K. H. Aynesworth 
W. E. Bard 

Eugene C. Barker 

W. J. Battle 

Roy Bedichek 

R. L. Biesele 

Curtis Bishop 

R. B. Blake 

H. A. Boaz 

Herbert E. Bolton 

J. L. Clark 

Fred R. Cotten 

I. J. Cox 

R. C. Crane 

M. L. Crimmins 
Harbert Davenport 
G. B. Dealey 

E. L. DeGolyer 

J. Frank Dobie 
David Donoghue 
Claude Elliott 
George C. Engerrand 
L. J. FitzSimon 
Henri Folmer 
Herbert Gambrell 


WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB 
Editor-in-Chief 


1,000 contributors, including 


Wayne Gard 
Gibb Gilchrist 
C. W. Hackett 
J. Evetts Haley 

Colby D. Hall 

W. C. Holden 

Elmer H. Johnson 
Clifford B. Jones 

L. W. Kemp 

Alex D. Krieger 
Umphrey Lee 

A. W. Neville 

L. W. Newton 

P. I. Nixon 

William H. Oberste 

R. N. Richardson 

C. C. Rister 

Joseph W. Schmitz 
Charles Seymour 

L. F. Sheffy 

Harriet Smither 

C. L. Sonnichsen 
Ralph W. Steen 

Rex W. Strickland 
Harris Gaylord Warren 
E. W. Winkler 


H. BAILEY CARROLL 
Managing Editor 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Box 2131, University Station 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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